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HINTS RESPECTING THE TREATMENT 


OF PERSONS APPARENTLY DROWNED*. 


Tr may be premised, that when the accident of drown- 
‘ing happens, the method of recovery fhould be recol- 
‘ected, and the articles that may aid in the businefs 
procured as soon as pofsible, as dry towels, blankets, 
warm water, one er more large vefsels or tubs, cor- 
dials, tc. 

Not more than six or eight persons will be wanted, 
and a greater number may produce confusion. The 
recovery of a person apparently drowned, may be at- 
tempted 


“® These hints have been delayed longer than was expected, from an 
accidental circumstance that could not interest the public. They are writ- 
ten by a.gentleman of eminence.in the medical profefsion, who, from mo. 

tives of humanity, has endeavoured to simplify the directions, so as tu be 
intelligible to those who have no medical knowledge, and to abridge them 
as much as pofsible. These few pages will be found to contain the.re. 
sult of tke practice that has been the most succefsful in a vast variety of 
cases, that have been communicated to the public ia a great many volumes 
<publithed in-all the different languages of Europe, 
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1. By restoring the usual heat of the body. 

u. By blowing air into the lungs, to afsist nature 
in beginning anew the breathing. 

m1. By rubbing the body, to promote the languid 
circulation of the blood. And, 

1v. By the application of certain stimulating sub- 
stances, to excite the inactive powers of life. 

The erder in which the means of recovery fhould 
be employed, will vary a little in different cases. When 
the body is found, after having been a considerable 
time in the water, or if it have become very cold, 
the application of heat will be the best remedy to be- 
gin with; for before the ordinary temperature be 
in a great measure restored, other remedies will be 
used with lefs prospect of advantage. On the other 
hand when the body has been but a few minutes sub- 
mersed, and is not much chilled, blowing air into the 
lungs, friction, and gent/e stimulants fhould be instant- 
ly employed, because most likely to do good. A few 
directions about using the means, and some cautions 
about other matters follow. 

1. Heat. On getting the body, directly remove its 
wet clothes, and wrap it in some dry covering, as the 
fhirt and clothes of a person present, blankets, or the 
like. Ifthe body be then found sufficiently warm, 
lose no time in using the other means, as directed af. 
terwards; but if it be cold, convey it gently in an 
easy stretched posture, placed rather on its right side, 
with its head somewhat supported, not greatly raised, 
to a warm apartment in the nearest house. The bo- 
dy may be placed in a warm hed, for the purpose of 
applying heat to it, by the naked fkin of some per- 
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son lying down beside it, by hot bricks, or bottles fill- 
ed with hot water, and covered with flannel, t#e.; or 
it may be laid on a mattrafs at a proper nearnefs 
to any common fire; or, if convenient, it may be 
placed to the neck in warm water. For this last pur- 
pose, one part of boiling water to four parts of cold 
spring water will produce a sufficient degree of heat, 
since the fkin need never be made warmer than its 
usual temperature in health, about 96°. or 98°. of Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer, or that of new drawn milk. 
The heat fhould be always gradually, generally, and 
equally applied, and may be kept up as long as means 


are used. 
11. INFLATION OF THE LUNGS. Air must be blown in 


either from the mouth of some person, or by a pair of 
bellows, through one nostril, the mouth and other 
nostril being kept fhut. The air thrown in by bel- 
lows is preferable to that from the mouth, if as easily 
managed. The muzzle of the bellows will keep the 
nostril open, but a quill, or small pipe of any kind, 
or a piece of strong paper or pasteboard rolled up for 
a pipe, will be of use to distend the nostril when the 
mouth is applied. 

On throwing in air, to prevent it from getting in- 
to the stomach instead of the lungs, it is necefsary to 
apply the hand to the foreside of the upper firm 
head of the wind-pipe, (commonly called Adam’s 
apple, ).and with a moderate force to prefs it directly 
backwards; for in this manner the gullet will be 
comprefsed, and the pafsage to the stomach stopped, 
while that to the lungs will remain open. When the 
breast is observed to rise by as much air having en: 


© 
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tered as a person may be supposed to receive in com= 
mon breathing, the blowing fhould be discontinued,. 
and gentle prefsure ihould be made upon the breasty. 
that the air may be discharged. The inflation is then 
to be immediately set about, after which the air is. 
again to be forced out by prefsure ; thus by alternate: 
inflation and expulsion of air, natural: breathing is to. 
be imitated. It is unnecefsary to hint that childrew 
will not require as much air to fill their lungs. as a- 
dults.. This: remedy ought to be continued for a very 
considerable time, either till all hope be-destroyed, 
or till marks of recovery decidedly appear. These 
marks arecommonly imperfect and noisy breathing, ir- 
regular pulsation of the heart and arteries, and per- 


liaps motion of some part of the body. The inflating: 


may be gradually discontinued as the recovery ad- 
vances. 

Two. particulars of some consequence may be ate 
tended to during the procefs of inflation.- 

1. Should a small quantity of thim liquor be pre- 
sent “in the wind-pipe, dr the inside of the langs,. 
which sometimes happens in drowning, it may be in: 
danger of continuing the suffocation, or of rendering. 
the attempts to renew breathing lefs efficacious. It 
will be proper, therefore, to turn the body om its 
side or face, and then to raise it in such a manner- 
that the head may be jow, and the fluid be discharged 
when the air is expelled. But if no liquor run out, 
or no ruttling noise indicate its presence, after ma- 
king two or more trials to.evacuate, it may be right 
to desist from them. 

mu. Farther, fhould it be necefsary at any: time to. 
imterrupt the inflation for a few seconds, the lungs. 
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are by no means to be left then in a collapsed or rae 
ther unfilled state ; but air is to be thrown ia, and.on, 
leaving off, no prefsure fhould be used to force it out. 
Since, however, the air will readily return from the 
lungs, frequent occasion must be taken to supply it. 

ui. Friction. The body is now to be rubbed: 
with a warm hand, or with some soft substance, as 
flannel. The left side, near the heart, is advised by 
some writers to be especially rubbed; but it may be 
doubtful how far it would be safe to. solicit its ac- 
tion in any instance, till the advantage to be gained 
by it, be in some degree secured by the previous in- 
flation of the lungs, or by the imitation of breathing. 
As one mean of applying heat, early but very mild 
friction of the fkin may be allowable. Whenever 
natural respiration is imitated as already directed, 
moderate, general, constant and long persevered in 
rubbing is proper. This remedy may be continu- 
ed even after the symptoms of recovery are pretty 
evident. 

Iv. STIMULANTS. Certain exciting substances may 
be occasionally employed, as snuff, smelling salts, 
spirits of hartshorn, by means of a feather, t#c. to the 
nose ; table mustard and spirits to the fkin; glysters 
composed of milk-warm water, and asmall spoonful of 
ground mustard or pepper, or of spirits and water, 
t%c. Too much attention fhould not be paid to such 
remedies, lest the former more important means be 
neglected. Should the patient be so far recovered as 
to be able to swallow, some cordial, as warm wine, 
spirits and water, #c. may be given. Cordials ouglit 
to be employed at first im very small quantities, and 
Amevery case they bad better not be used at all thar 
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Be used in an over proportion. Diluent drinks to pro- 
mote perspiration, and at length entire rest, to pro« 
cure sleep will be found of advantage. 

Some cautions may now be subjoined. 

1. Admit of no delay in the use of the several 
means of recovery. Every moment lost increases 
the danger of the drowned state, and the neglect of a 
very few minutes may render the recovery difficult, 
if not impofsible. 

1. Do not rafhly conclude that the sufferer is ir- 
recoverable. The signs of death have frequently 
been present, and yet the living principle has not on- 
ly not been extinguifhed, but even capable of restor- 
ing the actions of life, sometimes of itself, but often 
with the afsistance of very simple means. The Hu- 
mane Society of London direct, that attempts fhould 
be made on all bodies that have not lost the marks 
of life above two hours ; but though the time were 
doubled, hope ought not to be reprefsed, nor the 
means of revival be neglected. No bad consequence 
can pofsibly arise from the attempts to recover, even 
though they prove ultimately unavailing. 

‘ut. Avoid doing any violence to the person-by the 
employment of rough means of recovery, as hanging 
the body by the feet, or rolling it on a barrel, or” 
swinging it over a man’s fhoulder, tc. Several 
persons that have been harfhly treated have thereby 
contracted fatal disorders after they had been re- 
covered from their drowned condition. 

1v. Ifany ribs be found broken, or any part be bruised, 
take care of these in rubbing or in moving the body. 
In common cases the posture of the body may be fre- 
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quently varied with advantage during the use of 
means ; but if there are evident marks of injury 
that position which seems the best fhould be. steadily 
preserved. 

v. Lose no time by taking blood; for this is per- 
haps never necefsary but in very full habits. When 
recovery has been accomplifhed, there have been a 
few examples wherein blooding has seemed beneficial, 
by removing a disorder in the breast, by obviating 
symptoms of pleurisy. 

vi. Use no strong stimulants when the powers of 
life are weak. Emetics thrown into the stomach 
by means of a crooked pipe, and glysters of the fumes 
or of the infusion of tobacco, which nauseate, are of 
very doubtful use. Electricity, howsoever safe, or 
perhaps proper in the hands of medical men, can sel- 
dom be found by common afsistants, is difficultly ma- 
naged, and of precarious operation. 

vil. Do not relinguifh the attempts to recover for 
2 long time, since after six or more hours some have 
been revived. It would be better in every instance 
to persevere till signs of putridity were discovered, 
than to desist where there appeared the most remote 
pofsibility of succes. 

vil. Though it be a case of suicide, refuse not 
your best afsistance to the unhappy sufferer, and a- 
void all disagreeable reflections, especially during the 
weak state of incipient recovery. 

1x. Never be unduly hurried, lest the businefs of 
recovering be done imperfectly; but, throggh the 
whole, be steady and composed. 
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A VOYAGE TO THE HEBRIDES. 


Continued from p. 217. 
Isle of Herries, Rowdil. 
is 19. Wind fair. After a pafsage of six hours 
reached Rowdil, in the isle of Herries, by 12 0’clock. 
Visited captain Macleod of Herries’s operations at 
Portmore. This gentleman merits the fame of a se- 
cond czar Peter. He has built a pier of 300 feet 
long, and 22 wide. He is building a second, to in- 
lose the harbour. ~ He has built a large storehouse, 
and over it a good inn, his present dwelling. He has for- 
med gardens, walled round, of two or three acres, out of 
rocks and mofs ; made a good road from the harbour 
to a little town he is forming on the height, where 
‘there is already built a good house two or three 
stories high ; and a manufacturing house for teaching 
children the art-of spinning. Many wheels for spin- 
ning wool, are-already provided,—a teacher of spinning 
daily expected. Oneof the upper rooms full of boys 
and girls, whom a schoolmaster was instructing in 
‘the arts of reading and writing. Some of them had 
made such proficiency in reading, that an Englith 
gentleman of the party said, few children at the schools 
in England, read with more correctnefs or lefs accent. 
There was, besides, a tolerable house he had occupied 
on his first coming to the island. Around these 
houses were thirty or forty huts occupied by the peo- 
‘ple, which he intends to demolifh, and to give the 
people better houses in better situations. He had 
wepaired a ruinous church at the expence of L. 300 
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or L. 400, which was burnt down by accident al- 
most as soon as finifhed. He has built a small stout 
bark from fifteen to twenty tons burthen, and is 
building a flat bottomed lighter for transporting fhelly 
sand froma neighbotring island, for improving the 
ground. AH his artizans and work people are na~ 
tives of the island of Herries. He has made a car- 
riage road from Portmore harbour several miles into 
the island towards:the -western side of it, which is 
most fertile ; nething can exceed the tuggednefs of the 
‘spot he has, on account of the harbour, been obliged 
to make the seat of his improvements. All appears 
stony hills, and mountains of granite; neverthelefs, 
like the other mountains in ‘the Hebrides, they con- 
tain more good pasture than they appear to de. 
Being himself far advanced in life, and rather infirm, 
‘he is afsisted in his operations by a nephew of his 
own. Shewed us a model by which he intended te 
construct a mill for grinding corn, and for fulling 
‘cloth. Also some Herries wool, of a wery soft and 
‘fine quality. In the church is a tomb of one:of the 
ancestors of colonel Macleod of Macleod, dated 1528, 
not worth notice but for its rude sculpture of the 
figure of the galleys used by the chiefs of the islands 
in those days and long afterwards. It is calleda 
Jong fader or long fkip. Made a rough fketch of it. 
It rises high at stem and stern, has a rudder, one 
mast, a hug suil, and its sides pierced with holes for 
seventeen oars of a side; seems remarkably well 
adapted for the navigation of those seas. 

Captzin Macleod has also sounded the-banks and 
‘eoast between Herries and St Kilda, which lies seme. 
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leagues to the westward aud belongs to Herries. He 
has fhewn the people the right manner of catching 
cod, ling, and turbot, with which those seas abound. 
He has provided the fittest tackle for catching the car- 
ban, or sun or sail-fifh, and has caught many of them. 
He has commifsioned boats for his fifhers, from Nor- 
way, and provided them in trawl-.xets and herring- 
nets. He has built a large boat-house, for making 
and preserving his boats. This is covered with heath, 
which is both warm and durable. It is laid very 
thick, with the roots inwards; no turf is used but 
for the ridge; wherestraw is scarce, and heath uni- 
versal, this is an important lefson .to the country. 
No free-stone near ;—the buildings are all of granite, 
worked with hammers into what form the mason 
chooses. His lime-stone is fetched twelve or fourteen 
leagues from Lochbuy in the isle of Sky; shells for 
making lime from the isle of Bara, thirty leagues off. 
‘The nearest custom-houses to Portmore are: Storna- 
way, in the isle of Lewis ; isle Marten, in Lochbroom; 
Fort William, and Oban, all at a great distance, 
There are certain winds, that during their continu- 
ation prevent his sending to any of them. His vef- 
sels with salt and coal are on this account often un- 
seasonably detained, and the expence of those articles 
greatly enhanced thereby. In fhort greater efforts, un- 
der more discouraging circumstances, have seldom’ 
been made. Captain Macleod, though a modest man, 
seems to pofsefs an enthusiastic love for his native 
island, and perseverance enough to enable him to o- 
vercome the difficulties which obstruct the accom- 
plithment of his noble object, of introducing agricul~ 
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ture, commerce, manufactures, and every useful art, 
into the island. 

. Herries is about twenty-four miles in length, and six 
or seven broad, containing at present about two thou- 
sand inhabitants. The present rent about L. 700, or 
L, 800, a-year; when the present lease of St Kilda 
expires, for it makes part of the lease of a tacksman, 
he means to exact no other rent from the inhabitants 
but what they can easily afford to pay in feathers, 
and to give them perfect freedom. Such is captain 
Alexander Macleod, to whom it has been found im- 
pofsible not to devote a few pages of a journal, meant 
merely as a register of dates and names*, 


Eoch Tarbat. 


Slept on board, wind N. E.—crofs Loch Tarbat. 
July 20. Visited west Loch Tarbat, towards the 


north end of Herries. The vefsels anchored in east 
Loch. Tarbat. The distance between the two only 
seven or eight hundred yards of flat ground. The 
name Tarbat, not unfrequent in the Highlands, is 
derived from two Gaelic words, meaning to draw 
a boat. Boats can easily be drawn by men from the 
ene loch to the other. Visited Loch Boononetter a 
fine harbour within west Loch Tarbat. The proper fith- 
ing station, however, is between the two lochs, where 
there is some cultivable land, for gardens at least; on. 
* This gentleman is now dead, otherwise much of what is said concer=. 
ning him would have been omitted. It is now a just tribute to his me 
. = . . : 
mory. He seemed to the writer of this.journal to. have discovered, with 
uncommon penetration, both the physical and political causes which have 
hitherto prevented the improvement of the Hebrides; moralones he always 
said there were none, for the inhabitants were a frugal, industrious, and most 
faithful race of people, whenever placed in circumstances that gave them 
an opportunity of displaying those virtues, 
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each side, high, bare, rocky mountains. At Loch 
Boononetter, captain Macleod of Herries’s foresters 
brought the party two stags. The largest when gut- 
ted weighed one hundred and thirty pounds. Four or 
five foresters had heen out in quest of them four days 
and nights in a forest, where were neither. houses nor 
people ; their sole provision one peck or eight pounds 
weight of barley meal, till they killed a deer, when 
they fed upon its intrails. Captain Pierce hooked a 
salmon which broke the line, and carried off his on= 
ly hook, in a very stony rough rivet, that runs into- 
Boononetter. On reporting his disaster, one of the 
foresters took an iron hook with a wooden handle, 
afsigned all the party their stations to throw stones 
into the brook, spied the salmon, struck it with the 
iron hook, threw both on the bank of the river with 


unparalelled acutenefs and agility. He had just retur-. 


ned from the forest, fatigued with carrying one of 
the deer on his back three miles through a horrid 
road. 

There is a salmon fifhing in the bottom of west. 
Loch Tarbat. Herrings are frequently taken here, 
and cod and ling abound in the seas adjacent. It 
were to be wifhed the society made a settlement 
here, captain Macleod tendered them the spot at the 
present rent, or gratis. The facility with which the 
inhabitants might fifh on either the Aglantic ocean or: 
the Minch, is a great inducement. The harbour swarms. 
with cuttle or ink-fifh, which pursue the herring. fry 
to the surface, then seize them in their hand, for 
so their mouth may be called ; it. has many long fin- 
gers, and the meuth is situated in.the. palm of the 
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hand, in the centre of those fingers. The mouth has 
a bill like a parrot’s. Some of the party had eaten 
these fifh in the Mediterranean. They were ordered 
to be prepared according to the Mediterranean fafhion, 
but never drefsed. It is the gristly bone only that 
is said to be eatable. The fith itself is not bigger 
than a herring. . 

The herrings in west Loch Tarbat, are said to be 
larger than those on the east side,—-a strong argu- 
ment for an extertor fifhing. Last year, it was said,. 
an Irvine bufs, by puihing through the dangerous. 
sound of Herries, got into west Loch Tarbat, and.ina 
thort time made three cargoes. Evening dead calm. 

In the house where the deer was brought to the 
party, were found most of the utensils used in the 
Hebrides for agriculture and.domestic use. A chafs- 
eroomb for tilling the ground by manual labour, a. 
straight spade for digging it, a rustil er fharp piece 
of iron for cutting the furrows, a sack made of straw 
for holding corn, a straw carpet for spreading it upon,. 
a quearn or hand mill for grinding it, an iron pot 
for boiling their victuals:; the fire.place in the middle 
of the house, with dogs, cats, ducks, and poultry 
surrounding the fire. The mistrefs of the house, % 
decent lady, had never seen a growing tree. ‘ You 
are a native of this.island, madam?” ‘ By no means, 
I came to it on my marriage; but I came from. the 
isle of Sky, and: never saw any thing larger grow 
than a broom buh.’ ‘“ From whence came the 
trees that make the roof of your house?” ‘ From 
the woods.’ ‘* What woods?” ‘ The woads. af 


Afsynt to be sure.’ 
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July 2t. Windbound.—Rowed and towed the 
three vefsels down to the harbour of Scalpa,—cast 
anchor,—remained there all day. 

Biil of fare, captain Pierce’s salmon, captain Mac- 
leod’s stag venison, and grouse. In the evening 
caught many red cod, and cuttle-fifh. The ink of 
which is fine and flows easily, very black. 

To be continued. 





ANTIQUITIES IN SCOTLAND. 
ConJECTURES CONCERNING THE USE TO WHICH THOSE 
ANCIENT CIRCULAR BUILDINGS, FOUND IN SCOTLAND, 
CALLED DHUNES, WERE ORIGINALLY APPROPRIATED. 


Continued from p. 104. 

Places for worfbip. 
Srvce, therefore, these buildings could neither have 
been employed as fortifications, nor as watch towers, 
nor as private habitations, it is scarcely pofsible they 
could have been intended for any other purpose than 
_that of religious worfhip. I am therefore inclined 
to believe, that they must have been the temples of 
some of those nations which once inhabited the re- 
gions where they now are found. 

According to this hypothesis, we meet with none 
of those difficulties we found on every other supposi- 
tion. As they were not intended for defence against 
an enemy, it was not necefsary they fhould be situa- 
ted in a place naturally strong and difficult of accefs : 
As they were not intended to give signals of distrefs, 
it was not necefsary they fhould be placed in a con- 
spicuous situation: As they were not meant to be the 
habitgtion of princes, it was not necefsary that they 
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fhould have conveniencies suited to the accommodation 
ef a family: But as they were devoted to the wor- 
fhip of the deity, no expence in rearing them would 
be reckoned too great, nor any labour be deemed a 
hardfhip when it was applied for such~a pious pur- 
pose. In Peru, where the habitations of individuals, 
at the time of the Spanifh conquest, were poor and in- 
significant, and so perifhable as to have fallen long 
ago into total ruin, their temples, somewhat similar 
in their form and mode of building to those which 
now claim our attention, were built in such a maf- 
sive manner, and, with infinite art and labour, were 
so firmly compacted together, as still to remain the 
objects of wonder and astonifhment to all who behold 
them. In this view, therefore, we meet with no- 
thing contradictory to commen sense, and the general 
experience of mankind: And were we acquainted 
with the form of worfhip of the people who reared 
these structures, we fhould probably be able to see 
the obvious uses of those peculiarities which now to 
us appear inexplicable. 

But for whatever tribes of people these structures 
thall have been built, it seems to be pretty certain 
that it could not be fer any people who followed the 
worthip of the ancient druids, as it was practised in 
Mona, and other places where that system of religion 
prevailed ; for in none of these places have any ves- 
tiges of temples of this sort been discovered, nor any 
hints that could induce us to believe they ever em- 
ployed any such. By the best accounts their places’ 
of worfhip never were bounded by walls, but their 
teligious rites were always performed in the fields, 
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‘within the fhade, indeed, of secret groves, which confer~ 
‘red upon them that kind of solemn gloom that seems 
‘to have been in general considered as favourable for 
‘exciting in the mind imprefsions of devotion. Whe- 
ther the circles of loose detached stones, to be met 
with so frequently in the northern parts of Europe, 
constituted a part of the druidic ritual, as has been 
generally supposed, or whether they were the tem- 
ples of another clefs of religionists, or whether they 
“were merely courts of civil justice, I mean not at pre- 
sent to inquire; but as these differ in many of the 
‘most efsential particulars from the dhunes, I think we 
‘must conclude, that these last were built by a people 
who profefsed a religion different from that which 
was in general practised, either by the inhabitants of 
south Britain, or by the greatest part-of the inhabi- 
‘tants of Scotland, before the introduction of Chris- 
‘tianity into those regions. 

Where cer tainty cannot be attained in inquiries of 
this nature, it is allowable to make use of such helps 
as lead only to probable conclusions. With this 
view, in examining the poems of Ofsian, I have met 
with several hints that some may perhaps think will 
tend to unravel this mystery a little. Scandinavia 
is often mentioned in these poems, and always in 
‘terms which denote that the religion of that country 
‘was very different from that which prevailed in Bris 
tain before the days of our bard. The religion of 
‘that people is always represented as being accompa~ - 
‘nied with circumstances peculiarly awful and tre- 
‘menduous ; and their worthip is said to have con- 
sisted of incantations which drew from their suppo~ 
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sed deity responses to their prayers, accompanied 
with apparitions that were fitted to appall the bold 
est, and with sounds that could not fail to imprefs 
the minds of a rude people with the most reverential 
awe.—‘ High broken rocks,” says Ofsian in the po- 
em of Sul Malla of Lumon, “ high broken -rocks 
were round with all their bending trees. Near were 
two circles of Loda with-the stone of power, where 
spirits descended at night in dark red streams of fire. 
There, mixed with the murmur of water, rose the 
voice of aged men. They called the forms of night 
to aid them in:their war.” This spirit of Loda 
which they worfhipped, was believed to be all power- 
ful in battle, as appears from the following pafsage : 
** He called,” says Ofsian, speaking of Starno king 
of Lochlin, “ he called grey haired Snivan, that of- 
ten sung round the circle of Loda, when the stone of 
power heard his cry, and the battle turned in the 
field of-the valiant.” 

Here we have described, not only the object of 
their worfhip, but the form of their ceremonies alsa, 
and the nature of their apparitions. Aged men sing 
round the stone of power,—they call the forms of 
night to aid them in their-war,—these spirits of night 
desoend in dark red streams of fire. This spirit of 
‘Loda is still more particularly described by Ofsian 
in the poem of Caricthuras ‘ A blast,” says he, 
** came from the mountain, which bore on its wings 
the spirit of Loda. He came to his place in his ¢er- 
rors, and he fhook his dufky spear. His eyes ap- 
pear like flames in his dar& face, and his voice is 


like distant. thunder.”’ 
WOL. Vili. oe 
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From all these descriptions the reader may easily 
perceive that the spirit of Loda was worshipped im 
Scandinavia, as a powerful deity, by magical songs and 
incantations, and that sometimes he appeared in streams 
of fire,or in other forms,and sometimes uttered voices,or 
sounds of thunder. ‘' Far from his friends, it is said, 
‘they placed him within the horrid circle of Brumo, 
where often it is said, the ghosts of the dead howled 
round the stone oftheir fear.”” With these ideas in 
our mind, let us take a view of the particular struc- 
tures of which I now treat, and consider how proper« 
ly they were calculated for producing the effects here 
described. 

In the centre of the circular area we may suppose 
the stone of power, as it is generally called, though 
sometimes the stone of their fear, was placed. The 
great height of the walls, (some of those remaining 
being still forty-five feet high,) would occasion a 
gloomy thade, well calculated to imprefs the mind 
with a reverential awe. At night the meteors of 
heaven, seen obscurely through the aperture at 
top, aided by a powerful imagination, might occasion- 
ally represent frightful forms and living objects. 
The numerous holes, too, opening from the galleries 
inward, all round, and:the many divisions between 
the top and bottom, might be so employed as greatly 
to heighten, these imprefsions. When dark, persoas 
concealed in these, by means of lights flafhing occa- 
sionally athwart in different directions,—by figures 
moving with dim lights, forming eyes in their dark 
ace,—by groans, howlings, and noises, adapted to the 
mecasion, and accompanied by such appearances as an 
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artful priesthood might invent,’ and such as could be: 
easily played off by means of this peculiar kind of ap- 
paratus, the mind ‘of an ignorant worthipper, prepof- - 
sefsed with false notions, might be imprefsed with what- 
ideas they pleased. Half formed words might be heard,. 
and all the dreadful apparatus, calculatéd for im~ 
prefsing the minds of ignorant men, might be display- 
ed with irresistible power. The oracles of Greece, 
by arts of deception, which, when compared with this 
grand apparatus of power, seem only calculated to 
impose upon children, kept the most enlightened na-~ 
tion of antiquity in blind thraldom for ages. How 
great, then, must have been the fascinating power 
of these more artful northern sages. 

That these circles of religious worfhip, among the 
Scandinavians, were not open on all sides, but consist~- 
ing of close walls, like the buildings we now treat of,: 
and were occasionally employed as 2 prison, may be- 
learnt from a pafsege already quoted, where Ofsian, 
speaking of Grumal, (Fingal b. vi.) who was overs 
come by the king: of Cyaca, one of the Zetland isles,, 
adds, ** Far from his friends, they placed-him in the- 
horrid circle of Brumo,; where often they said the: 
ghosts of the dead howled round the stone of theiz 
fear.” Here it would seem they left the prisoner 
alone, without so much as a guard to secure ‘him, 
without any intimation of his being even bound..” 
“© They placed him there,” and left him alone in that- 
frightful solitude, which the poet describes with se. 
much energy. 

When all these circumstances are adverted to toge-- 
ther, I think there is as full proof as can be expected 
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in matters of such remote antiquity, in unlettered 
times, that the buildings: of which we now treat, 
were temples erected in honour of those gods that 
were worthipped in Scandinavia. What adds still 
greater weight to this conjecture is, that these 
buildings are to thie day called. by the common people 
Picts’ bouses, and it is well known that the people 
called Picts were anciently of Scandinavian origin. 
They are found too only in the Zetland.and Orkney 
isles, and-in the northern parts of Scotland, which, by 
being nearest to Seandinavia, were probably first: 
peopled from thence, and often visited in future 
times by the Scandinavians ;. and even till of late, 
many of them were subjected to the power of Nor- 
way: They abound in Norway. 
. | pretend not, however, here to explain all the dif- 
‘ficulties that might be started. on this subject. It ap- 
pears that zm general these structures were called cir- 
cles of Leda, and'that the spirit there worthipped was 
called the spirit of Loda ; yet’we find.in Ofsian fre- 
quent allusions: made to another temple of the same 
kind, that was called: the circle of Brumo, which was 
placed in the-isle of Craca. It is prohable, however, 
that the circle of Lada was the generic name by 
which all the temples of this kind were known, be-. 
cause in all of them. the spirit of Loda was wor- 
thipped ;. but that each. individual temple might have 
its particular name, by which. it was. distinguithed 
from all others ; and that the circle. of Brumo: might 
be only a particular name for one of the circles of 
- Leda. This circle of Brumo, however,,seems to have 


been eminently dissinguifhed for the wildnefs of its 
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situation ; for it is often characterised by the epithet 
horrid, and the gloominefs of the grove that sur- 
rounded it. Thatsuch a grove did actually surround! 
it we learn from the following pafsage: ‘* He (+. ¢, 
Grumal) poured his warriors on the sounding Craea ;; 
and Craca’s king met him from his grove ;- for with- 
in the circle of Brumo-he spoke to the stone-of pow- 
er.” It is probable that most of these temples might’ 
then be placed within a grove, to add to the gloomy 
reverence of the place. The situation of one of these,,. 
and the picturesque scenery around it, is thus descri- 
bed in the poem of Caricthura: ‘“* A rock bends along 
the coast,” says Ofsian, “with all its echoing weod ; 
on the top is the circle of Loda, and the mofsy stone 
of power ; a narrow plain bends beneath, and the 
blue course of the stream is there.” The scenery 
here, excepting the wood, which is not often found 
surrounding these structures now, is in general the 
same with that where they are now found. Another 
striking feature that I long ago* remarked, occurs 
in the following description of another of these struc- 
tures. ‘ “ High broken rocks,” says Ofsian, in the 
poem of Sul Malla of Lumon, “ were round with all 
their bending trees. Near were two circles of Leda, 
- with the stone of power, where spirits descended at 
night in dark red streams of fire. There, mixed with 
the murmur of waters, rose the voice of men, te.’” 
In the description of these structures, just quoted’ 
which I made at the time from observing the object 
alone, without having any reference to the works of 


* In the year 1776, in a letter eee. d in the transactions of the An- 
Wquarian Sotiety of London. 
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Ofsian, I took notice of it as a singularity pretty ve- 
markable, that two or more of these structures were 
usually near to each other, and also that they were 
in general placed very near to some water. It is im~ 
pofsible for me to form any conjecture concernin g the 
reason of this proximity of these temples; but that; 
it is often to'be abserved cannot be denied ; and this 
circumstance, with the others, seem to point out these 
descriptions of Ofsian, as peculiarly appropriated to 
the structures of this sort that are still preserved. 

It deserves here also to be noted, that from an ace 


curate examination of the different structures: of this. 


elafs that still remain, it appears. that they have not 
all been divided exactly in the same manner within, 
in lefser particulars, though the general planis much: 
the same. Those that are of large dimensions seem 
all to have had, stairs, and most of them galleries 
within the thicknefs of the wall;. and wherever these 
are found, the whole of the openings are towards the 
inclosed circular area, and rione of them outward ; 


hut the form of the internal: cavities, the number,. 


the size, and the disposition of these openings, differ 
in different places. It seems from hence probable, 
that the superintending priests or architects, at the 


time of their erection, ordered. these lefser matters. 


as best suited their own fancy. 
A few observations on another kind’ of dhunes will 
Be given in a subsequent number. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATE. 


Few countries pofsefs a greater diversity of pictus 
resque scenery than Scotland ;. and few parts. of Scote- 





A View on the wanvreR of LeITH near EDINBURGH. 





it 
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Jand can be compared to the vicinity of Edinburgh, 
and the frith of Forth in that respect. In many o- 
‘ther places, romantic scenery may be seen to greater 
perfection. The mountains are there more stupen- 
duous, the vallies are deeper, and the rocks more wild. 
But here, .though’the-country be in general flat, the 
fields fertile, and-the view extensive ; yet the beds of 
the rivulets are so steep, their banks so rude, and 
the trees growing out of them with such .a wild lux- 
uriance of nature, that a traveller is at one moment 
amused with the prospect of a wide extended, cultiva~ 
ted country, and in another minute he feels himself 
in the midst ef a solitary dell, overhung with rocks and 
woods, without one single object in view that could 
make him believe he -was not-at a great distance 
from the seats of man, or peopled towns. , 

The plate, which accompanies this number, exhi- 
bits a view on one of those romantic dells, within a 
mile of Edinburgh. In the fore ground is the Water 
of Leith, winding along in its narrow vale; the 
banks on each side are fringed with trees, and the 
castle of Edinburgh towering above the whole ; so 
that from -this point of view, it appears to be a rich 
highland country, highly wooded. Had the painter 
moved a hundred yards from the place where he 
stood, and turned.to another side, a vast extended 
scene would have lain before him, rich in corn fields 
and pastures, interspersed with villas, and distant 
spires, with only a few tufts of trees, to give diversi- 
ty to the lights and fhades, and distant hills, to serve 
as a contrast to the extended vale. 
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READING MEMORANDUMS. 
Continued from p. 224. 

It is an -endlefs and frivolous pursuit to -act by 
any other rule than the care of satisfying our own 
«mind in what we do. There is no state of life se 
anxious, as that of a man who does not live accord- 
ingto t he dictates of his own reason. 












‘What can be added to topics on which succefsive 
ages have been employed? The hope excited by a 
-work of a man of genius, being general and indefinite, 
is rarely gratified. 







+ _—_. ___} 
‘When debtors exert themselves:’to the utmost:-to do 


justice, humane creditors. will acccept-their endea- 
“vours ; and their prebity will compensate, in a great 
‘measure, for what they cannot make: good. 














I know not any crime so great, that a man could 
contrive to commit, as poisoning (or confounding) 
)the sources of eternal truth. 









Infamy ought to he attached to an unchaste wo- 
man! We hang a thief for stealing a fheep: But the 
-unchastity.of a, woman transfers fheep, and farm, and 
all from the right owner. If a single woman is li- 
centious, you will rarely find her faithful in mar- 


riage. 









‘A man may write at any time, if he will set him 
self doggedly to it. 









To be-continued. 
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VERSES ON HAPPINESS. 
For the Bee. 


Ts there a man who ne’er has sorrow knowra, 
Nor felt the pang of fickle fortune’s frown? 

Is there a prince or peer of noble birth, 

Who ne’er knew care disturb the hour of mirth? 


I fear alas! to search for such is vain: 

The rich, the poor, alike of fate complain ; 

*Tis not in pow’r nor riches to bestow 

“One happy moment which but grief fhould know. 


Who is it then that feels the /east distrefs ? 
‘Who has more joys, or who fears evils lefs? 
Who does most hours of happinefs enjoy ? 

I look me round, and fain would say the boy. 


Without a sigh, we think he spends the day, 
From play to school, from scheo] again to play, 
And seems not e’er a pensive hour to pafsj; 
But ‘tis not so, he also feels distrefs. 


The boy is-still the miniature of man, 
He has. his views, so lays his little plan; 
If unsuccefsful, then his little cares 
Deprefs his mind, yet tender as his years. 


We look to youth, and hope we there fhall see 
A mind more calm, from anxious care more free, 
Here too weerr ;—the youth ambition fires, 
And racks his heart with numberlefs desires. 


‘He only views the pinnacle of fame, 

Of flatt’ring pow’r and an immortal name, 
But while he gazes on with eager eyes, 
Another gains the.envied bauble prize. 


Thus.disappointment all his hope destreys, 

Breaks his proud heart, and blasts his p-omis'd joys, 
Then is his temper.sour’d and manhoed spent, 

A scene of fretful, peevith discontent ! 


Now let us-cast eur eyes.on hoary age, 

Here features grave no happy heart. presage; 

The feeble body and the wrink!'d brow 

Would seem to say, bere dwells a0 pleasure new. 
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Yet we conjecture wrong; his bosom glows 
With no wild pafsion, nor ambition knows; 
Tho’ his pursuits have unsuccefsful been, 
Yet is he chearful, yet his mind serene. 


‘Tho’ ne’er his foot has enter’d fortune’s door, 
And during life been destin’d to be poor; 
‘These bring not sorrows on the aged head, 
So soon to rank among the silent dead. 


His course is run ;—life’s goods or evils seem 
Not much distinguifhed, but an empty dream 3 
The scene is past; unending joys await 

His rising spirit in a future state. 


VERSES TO THE MEMORY OF THE UNFORTUNATE MISS BURNS. 


y For the Bee. 


Lixe to a fading flow’r in-May, 
Which gard’ner cannot save, 
So beauty must some time decay, 

And drop into the grave. 


Fair Burns, for long the talk and toast 
Of many a gaudy beau, 

T hat beauty has for ever lost 
Which made each bosom glow. 


Think fellow sistets on her fate, 
Think think how short her days, 

Oh! think and c’er it be too late, 
Turn from your evil ways. 


Edin. Nov. 26. 1791. A.——S. 
eee Soe 


ON BEAUTY. 
For the Bee. 


Ou ! beauty what a pleasant thing 
Thou art unto the eye, 

Tho’ hundreds have thy praises sung 
- With greater glee than I. 


Still if a loving heart can claim 
A tender bosom sigh, 

With freedom I that boon may crave 
Sogive it little i. 
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NOTICES CONCERNING JAPAN, 
FROM THE WORKS Of MR THUNBERG, LATELY PUBLISHED AT 
STOCKHOLM oy Oa LANGUAGE. 

o civilized nation on the gfobe is so little known by 
Europeans as Japan. For about two centuries past all ac- 
cefs to it has been prohibited to Europeans. The Dutch are 
the only people who are permitted to trade thither from 
this hemisphere, and they are so strictly guarded as to have 
no other intercourse with the natives but what is absolute- 
ly necefsary for their commerce. They are permitted to 
have one factory only, upon a small island called Degima, 
which by Mr Thunberg’s account is, only six hundred 
feet in length, and about two hundredand eighty in breadth. 
It is surrounded on all sides by a high wall, having one 
gate only towards the city Nangasakz, and another towards 
the port. The first is fhut every night, and carefully guard- 
ed by Japanese soldiers even during the day, the other is 
only opened to admit the merchandise to be landed when 
it arrives, or to be put on board before the vefsels depart. On 
pafsing the guard towards the city, every person, whether 
native or Dutch, is searched carefully at going in and out > 
so jealous are the Japanese, lest the Europeans, by their in, 
trigues, as formerly, might endanger the public tranquillity. 

Mr Thunberg having gone thither in a Dutch vefsel, 
was extremely desirous of getting information respecting 
the present state of that country ; and with great difficulty, 
and bribes distributed with the most cautious secrecy, and 
by the help of an eld Portuguese and Japanese vocabulary 
he accidentally met with, was enabled to pick up so much 
of the language as.in some measure to understand it. He, at 
length, by means of an affected ignorance and simplicity of 
wanners, obtained permifsion to herborise.alittlein the ncigh> 
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bourhood of Nangasak:, in which employment he found 
means to pick up a little information from the natives. 
He likewise was allowed to accompany the Dutch ambaf- 
sador to Fede and Miaco, the two capitals of that empire» 
where he had an opportunity of observing a few things 
with his own eyes. But he owns that the greatest part 
of his information was picked up from the interpreters 
with whom he sometimes conversed, for which he was o- 
bliged to pay them liberally and keep the secret with the 
greatest care. 

The Japanese year finifhes on the 18th of February, om 
which day all debts ought to be paid. For by what he could 
larn, it seems to him that unlefs these debts were ther 
liquidated they could no longer be legally claimed. The 
new year is celebrated with great feasting and various re- 
Joicings ; at that time also they trample the emblems ofthe 
Christian religion under foot, a practice, he thinks, that was: 
originally instituted with a view to discover those who 
were secretly inclined to favour'the Europeans at the time 
of their expulsion ; and has been kept up ever since, in com- 
pliance with that jealous policy which their fears induced 
them to adopt when they were in danger of suffering by Eu- 
ropean intrigues. This gave rise to the report universally cir- 
culated, that the Dutch were obliged always to trample on 
the crofs before they were permitted to land, which he says: 
is one of those popular errors to. be met with every where, 

Mr Thunberg saw several ofthe Japanese temples. The 
most remarkable bears the name of Dazbud; it is a vast 
building, supported by ninety-six columns, of which those- 
that support the principal floor are six feet in diameter. 
It has two roofs, one above the other, and by the description 
it seems in some respects-to resemble some of our Gothic 
churches. It has several doors, which are extremely high 
in proportion to their width ; and in the middle of it is 
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placed a gigantic figure sitting crofs-legged' in the oriental 
manner. This figure occupies the whole space between the 
central ranges of columns which is from thirty to forty feet. 
In another temple called Quammon he was told there were 
no lefs than thirty-three thousand three hundred and thir- 
ty-three monstrous human figures, having many armseach, 
arranged in such a manner as to make a beautiful perspec- 
tive. 

Mr Thunberg had an opportunity in pafsing through a 
city called Osaca to see a Japanese drama acted. It was 
conducted in a manner not very different from our own ; 
and in the pantomime dance he -thought they particularly 
excelled. 

In returning to Naf gasalt, in the month of June, he saw 
in the evening as if it were an infinite number of moving 
stars sparkling around-him. This phenomenon was occa- 
sioned by a little winged insect, which he called Lam- 
phyres Japonica, whose body terminated in two bladders 
which produced in the dark a phosphoric light, as the glow- 
worms in Europe. 

After having given an account of his journey, he arran- 
ges the information he obtained concerning this country 
under different heads, forming so many distinct chapters, 
of which what follows is a slight abridgement. 

The quality of the soil and the nature of the climate of Fapan. 

The country consists chiefly of mountains and vallies; 
there are very few plains. In some places you find the 
hills covered with wood, in others, they are cut into ter_ 
races, and cultivated with the greatest care. The soil 
is far from being naturally fertile, but by dint of manure 
and cultivation it produces abundant crops. In the sum- 
mer the heat is very strong, and in the winter the cold is 
also sometimes very rigorous; it is coldest there when the 
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wind is in the north or north-east. The rains are ves¥ 

frequent, particularly during the summer solstice. 
Description of the person of the natives. 

The Japanese are of a comely personage,strong limbed, 
with much ease and activity ; of a yellowifh complexion, 
in which sometimes a black colour predominates, some- 
times a whiter. The women, as they do not expose them- 
selves to the heat of the sun are pretty white. Their eyes 
ar€ stretched out and half open, which gives the look a 
great degree of delicacy. The colour of their eyes’ is ge. 
nerally black, also their hair, and eye-brows, which latter 
are supposed to be placed higher than those of Europeans- 
Their head is large, their neck fhort, their hair thick an@ 
fhining with oil, their nose is fhort and pretty large. 

Character of the nation. 

The Japanese is sensible and prudent, polite towards 
his equals, obedient to his superiors, without being slavith- 
Their government is far from being despotic , but the laws 
are very severe. In their families they are laborious, ceco- 
nomical, and sober, being very fond of clean linen; o, 
therwise they are attentive, curious and much addicted to 
superstition. There is much cordiality and sincerity in 
their correspondence ; but their vanity is very easily hurt ; 
and when they think themselves ill used, they are very re- 
vengeful. They havea great deal of national pride. In wae 
they are brave but untractable ; as to the above Mr Thunberg 
gives us proofs taken from the history of the country, and 
many anecdotes relating to their distrust towards strangers ; 
we know upon what that is founded, and there are few 
countries whose ighabitants are more upon their guard 
against an invasion. In order to prevent all intercourse 
with strangers, the natives are severely forbid going out of 
the kingdom, and when once they are out, they dare never 


return. 
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Language. 

The learned men of the nation use the Chinese langu- 
age, because their sciences are borrowed from China ; but 
the vulgar language resembles it so little, that a Japanese 
and a Chinese cannot understand one another without an 
interpreter. Their letters are also very different, although 
in both languages each single character exprefses a word ; 
and they write in vertical lines, or lines running from top 
to bottom. When a native of Japan signs any act, he 
begins with his family title, and then his own name, which 
he often changes at a certain age, according to his employ- 
ment and any other remarkable incident of his life. 

Drefs. 

Both sexes wear long robes, and they pretend tliat the fa- 
fhion of their drefs has not varied for two thousand years. 
Those of the women are trailing, and commonly made of 
gauze, some plain, others embroidered, and so fine, that they 
wear from thirty to fifty plies, above one another, and they 
are so very light that the whole together scatcely weighs 
five pounds. A Jarge ribbon round her waist sets off her 
dhape ; the married women tie it before, the young women 
behind. 

Manner of building. 

The houses of the Japanese are generally built of wood 
and mortar ; on the ontside they are white and resemble 
exactly those built of stone; in the inside, instead of walls 
for . dividing the, apartments, they use folding screens, - 
made of a strong kind of paper, which they move about and 
make as many apartments as they chuse. The windows 
are of white paper, sometimes oiled, which admits the light 
very well, but one cannot see through them. 

Mr Thunberg, in another volume, proposes to give an 
account of the religion, the government, and the public 
economy of this empire, which the public will wait for 
with impatience, | 
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He likewise proposes to publifh in a separate work his 
observations in botany, and the discoveries he made in that 
science in the course of his travels. 





THE USES AND CULTURE OF THE POPPY, 


AND MODE OF pee 4 FROM IT IN EUROPE, 
fa 


Ir is an advantage for the’ farmer to have his choice of as 
great a variety of plants to cultivate as pofsible, because he 
may thus adapt his conduct to suit the peculiaritiés of sea- 
sons and circumstances, on many occasions with great pro- 
priety. If the season of sowing one crop prove unfavour- 
able, that crop may be abandoned without lofs, as, another 
equally advantageous may be substituted in its stead. He 
may adapt his crop on many occasions to suit the. cir- 
cumstances of his situation. If he be near a great mar- 
ket, bulky articles which cannot be brought from a dis- 
tance but at a great expence, will afford bam a very abun- 
dant return. If he be at a great distance from that mar- 
ket, he may have profit in cultivating articles that are ve- 
ry light, and of great value. The carriage of a crop of weld, 
for twenty miles, might cost more than the whole prime 
cost of the crop; the produce of an hundred acres of opium, 
might perhaps be transported on one horse ; therefore 
could admit of being cultivated, with nearly equal profit, 
in the wildest part of the highlands of Scotland, at perhaps 
the distance of an hundred miles from any market, as at 
the gates of the most populous city. Were we acquainted 
with several other articles of the same kind, it-is hard to 
say what a spring it might give to the industry of this 
country. 

It has been long known that opium is an inspifsated 
juice obtained from the poppy ; no plant admits of being 
more easily cultivated in Europe than the poppy ; yet we 
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never have been able to supply ourselves with this valuable 
drug ; all the opium used in Europe has. been hitherto ob- 
tained from Asia alone. 

It is many years since this ebject attracted my notice ; 
but upon inquiring into the mode of extracting the opi- 
um from the plant, I found the directions were such as did 
not admit of its being collected with any prospect of pro- 
fit. It has always been said that the juice thould be ex- 
tracted from the seed capsule, by making’ incisions in it 
while yet green ; but this requires such nicety-in the ope- 
zation, and the quantity.of juice that exudes from_it is so 
small, that the expence of collecting that juice becemes 
very great. A gentleman in. America, however, by pro- 
ceeding with a bolder hand, has found that opium may be 

~as easily obtained in our climates as in any other, and 
probably in as great quantities and at as small expence. 

Instead of cutting the seed capsule only, having obser- 
ved that the whole plant contained. the same kind of juice, 
he at once cut off the head of the poppy, when in its high- 
est degree of succulence, immediately after it had done 
flowering, as close te the seed vefsel as pofsible : ‘The juice, 
immediately after.amputation, springs out from. the neck 
very freely. It soon accumulates in, considerable quantity, 
and becomes a thick darkifh coloured paste, that heals up 
the wound, and prevents more of it from exuding. Whea 
it has attained.this state, he again cuts-off the top of the 
stem, carrying home all the pieces thus.cut off, where they 
are left to dry at leisure. A freth bleeding again .com- 
mences, which in its turn gradually stops as before. The 
stalk is again cut over, and the same procefs is repeated as 
long as any juice exudes, from the wound, in sufficient 
quantity to.pay for the collecting of it. In this way may 
be obtained, perhaps,a hundred times the quantity of opi- 
um from.a.single plant, that ever could be got from the 
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capsules alone, and that perhaps at lefs than one tenth 
part of the expence. 

When the juice has acquired a proper degree of thick- 
nefs upon the pieces cut off, it is scraped from them in the 
house, and made up into lumps of a proper size, and when 
it becomes sufficiently dry, it is carried to market. By 
this simple procefs, opium may be obtained in any part of 
Europe with as much facility as in Asia, and of as good a 
quality. 

Having thus taught my readers how to extract opium 
from the poppy, it may not be improper to give a few di- 
rections for the cultivating of this plant. 

Culture of the poppy plant. 

Every gardener knows that the poppy grows very easily 
in every cultivated soil, if the ground be made fine ; (the 
richerit is, no doubt the more luxuriant will bethe crop,) the 
seeds may be sown in drills, very thin, at about one foot 
from each other; the plants will sooncome up. As soon 
as weeds appear, let the interval between the rows be ho- 
ed with a hand hoe. When the weeds begin again to ap- 
pear, let it be hoed a second time ; and now thin out the 
plants in the rows, so as to let them stand at not lefs than 
six inches from each other. Thus treated, they will pros- 
per abundantly, and no other care is required but to keep 
down all weeds with the hoe, fhould any appear. After 
the plant has advanced to that stage of its growth, indica- 
ted before, let it be treated as aboye, and the businefs 
is finifhed. 

In the Netherlands, great fields of poppies are cultiva- 
ted for the sake of their seeds, which are there employed 
as an article of food, and are esteemed a great delicacy, 
‘The seeds are not in the smallest degree narcotic, or dele- 
terious, as I myself have often experienced ; and there are 
few seeds more generally pleasing to the palate in their 
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natural state, or I believe more nourifhing. The produce 
of seeds from an acre is very considerable. From these 
seeds also may be extracted an oil which is esteemed for 


some purposes. 
Where the seeds are the object, the culture fhould be in 


every respect the same as has been indicated above. But 
in this case; the tall white poppy only, fhould be reared, 
as the pods of this kind are large, and all ripen nearly at the 
same time. But when opium is the object in view, the 
black or carnation poppy, whether double or single, ought 
to be preferred, as that kind produces a greater quantity of 
heads, and continues longer in a succulent state than the 


other. 


ON THE CULTURE AND USES OF WELD, OR DYER’S WEED. 


Reseda luteola. 

Ts is one of the plants of easy culture, and. general 
consumption, which has hitherto escaped the notice of the 
Britith farmer, to the great prejudice of our manufactures. 
It affords a durable dye, of a bright yellow colour, and 
forms the basis of greens, and many other colours both to 
the dyer and calico printer. The consumption of it so far 
exceeds the quantity raised in this country, that it has been 
lately proved, before the House of Commons, that upwards 
of sixty thousand pounds a-year go out of this country 
annually for this single article alone ; and as this is a very 
bulky article, that cannot be transported to a distance but 
at a very great expence, the carriage alone may amount to 
half the whole of the price, so that it comes to the ma- 
nufacturers at more than double the price it could well be 
afforded for if raised by our own farmers. 

Weld is of such easy culture that it may be reared in e- 
very country with the utmost facility. In dry and barren 
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soils it grows: naturally small and fine im the stalk, and 
these weakly plants are found to afford the: fest dye. 
In richer soils, however; in which it would naturally 
attain to a larger size, it is easy to give itthe same dwarfith 
stature, and the qualities that adhere toit, bythe simple 
-contrivance of sowing the seeds, pretty thick ; so that in 
every situation it may be reared. Even in deep moist soils, 
which are not naturally well adapted to the growth of weld, 
it may be reated on the banks of hedges where scarcely 
any other plant could be made to thrive. 

This plant, if sown early in the spring, is an annual, as 
in that case it flowers and perfects its seeds that same 
season’; but if it be sown after midsummer, or in a situ< 
ation that prevents it from vegetating freely at first, it i3 
like ‘turnips, and many. other plants, biennial, in that. 
case remaining green throughout the. winter, and flowering, 
and perfecting its seeds in the ensuing summer. 

To have an annual crop, sow the seeds in the month of 
March, upon any waste corner you may find convenient ; al] 
that is absolutely required for insuring a-crop is that the 
soil be free from root-weéeds. Ifthe ground be light, sandy, 
er poor, the seeds fhould not be sewn very thick, otherwise 
the’plants will not attain a proper size ; but if it be a rich 
field, the seeds fhould be sown pretty thick, in order to 
prevent them from attaining too large a size. When they: 
appear, the annual weeds fhould be pulled out by the hand, 
The plant will flower,in the end of May or June, and per. 
fect its seeds. in July. 

When. the seeds in the lowest pods begin to harden, and 
the whole plant to afsume a yellawith cast it is time to ga- 
ther the crop. As the whole of the plant, root, stalk, and 
leaves are employed in dying, it ought*to be-pulled up by 
the roots when ready,.in the same manner as is-practised 
with regard to flax. It may be tied up im single handfuls, 
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by one of the stalks of itself, and set om its end to’ dry, 
three or four bandles in one place leaning towards each o- 
ther at top to prevent them from falling down. If the 
seeds are wanted, the tops fhould'not be turned downward 
during these operations, to prevent them from being lost ; 
for as the capsules are open at the top the seeds drop out 
whenever the plant is put downward after they have at- 
tained maturity. 

If the plant is intended to be 2 biennial it may be sown 
either by itself or with some kinds of springs corn ; by 
itself it may succeed a crop, of early pease, or other crop 
that comes off the ground in the month of July. If sown 
with barley, its growth will be so much retarded as-to pre- 
vent it from flowering that season. In either of these cases- 
it will resist the winter’s frost perfectly well, and come to 
flower in the spring ; but I fhould in general prefer the 
spring culture, which I have.never seen to fail. 

If it were cultivated merely for the sake of its seeds, it 
ought to be sown in.autumn, and the plants set by the hoe, 
to six or eight inches a part, if on a-good_soil, and in, these 
circumstances it becomes a very strong robust plant, rising 
to four or five feet in height, and yielding a prodigious 
quantity of seeds ; but as such robust plants are-not es- 
teemed by the manufacturer, and. as seeds can always be 
obtained in abundance, merely by. fhaking the. plants, it 
is never adviseable to-cultivate them in this manner after 
the plant has been once introduced into any. place. 

When it is thoroughly dry it may be put. up in a stack 
or carried to market. It is in this state it is in general 
employed ; but when it grows upon the spot it may be used 
by the dyer in its green state, though it is only employ- 
ed by the calico prmter after being dried. The~ demand 
for it is so great at present, that a single house in Man- 
chester makes. use of at least eighty tons in a.season ; the. 
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price ruuis at present from 3 s. 6d. to 4 s. 3d. per stone, of 
fourteen pounds. 

Weld is so very favourable for bees, that I have known 
Some persons cultivate it chiefly on that account. Wherever 
it grows there is a perpetual hum of these active insect 
through the day, aud it seems to be all alive. 

It is cultivated pretty much at large in Efsex, and some 
parts of Yorkthire, and is reckoned a meliorating crop. It 
does very well:to precede wheat, as it comes off the ground 
in good time for that crop. 

The sweet smelling plant called mignionette is of the 
same genus, and probably pofsefses similar qualitics. It i® 
equally favourable for bees; but it does not admit of 
being so easily cultivated. 

The Editor has been obliged to Mr Charles Taylor of 
Manchester for some of the hints respecting this plant. 





ON THE LIFE-BUOY. 


Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 


M attention is sometimes attracted by the buzzing of the 
Bee, on the wing of which I find always painted, directions 
for the recovery of drowned persons, but not a syllable 
with regard to the prevention of persons drowning. 
Sailors are amongst the most active sets of men, the life 
of commerce, and the great bulwark of Britain; yet they 
seldom sip the honey of your Bee till they come along 
the coasts, when the wind and waves run so high as to 
overwhelm boats in the attempt of saving life. When the 
bird in the fable saved the bee from drowning, by bending 
the branch of a tree, why fhould your Bee, so famous for 
philanthropy, delay to be grateful, by making an addition 
to the directions for the recovery of drowned persons, by 
strenuously recommending the use of the life-buoy to all 
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masters and owners of fhips, for the prevention of persons 
drowning. 

The life-buoy is a log of wood, having a twelve pound 
fhot hung to its under side, on the upper side a small flag 
staff. To the log is fastened a line, many fathoms long, 
and wound on a reel. The whole apparatus is suspended 

‘from the stern of the thip, quite clear of incumberance, 
When a sailor drops over beard, the life-buoy is let go, 
and the ball keeps it steady in its place, and the flag- 
staff points out to the swimmer in the waves where to 
steer his course ; whilst the thip drifts or runs many miles 
through the sea, nothing is necefsary but to pay out the line 
to the buoy, and by the time the vefsel gets round you 
have the sailor on the buoy, and thus is his life preser- 
ved, 

I have only to add that if you will please look into the 
Star paper of London, dated 30th of May last, you will there 
find an accident related from real life, and the use of the 
life-buoy much wanted. The insertion of this accident in 
the Bee will not fail to inforce the above, and at the same 
time give general satisfaction to the public *, 

Poor v’amitiz DES MarTExors. 


ee 
ANECDOTES. 

Count v’Avsraxe, grandfather of madame de Maintenon 

had a great deal of generosity in his sentiments. Henry rv, 

reproaching him one day for thowing himself to be the 

friend of S. de la Tremouille, disgraced and banifhed the 


court, “ Sire, answered d’Aubigné, M. de la Tremouille 
js unfortunate enough since he has lost the favour of his 


® T have not been able as yet to recover that paper. Edit. 
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master. I thought I ought not to.abandon him when he 
had most need of my friendfhip.” 






Sully entering the house of Henry rv. one morning, at 
the time the king’s mistrefs was going out, drefsed in green’ 
he found him out of order, and said to him ; Sire, your ma. 
jesty appears to me not to be very well. Itis:true said the 
king, I have’ had a fever all night,.and have only just got + 
rid of it. You-say true, replied Sully,-I saw it pals: ig 
was.all in green. 









—— 

Alphonso king of Arragon traversed without attendants 
and.on foot thestreets of his capital. When they represen- 
ed to him the danger to which he exposed his person, “A 
‘father, answered he, who walks in. the midst of his chil, 
Aren has nothing to fear.” 











“TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘Tus important packet from Copenhagen is thankfully received, and the 
useful information it centains fhall be soon communicated to the public. 
* Perimitator is informed that the paper about which he inquires contains 
nothing that.is not generally known. 

The Editor begs pardon of a Citizen of the-werld. The efsay about 
which he inguires: was received, and soon fhall have a place. It was 
marked as already acknowledged. 

Verses by Academicus axe received and under. consideration. 

As are also the verses I. T. by 4. I. and by Q, D.C. 

Thanks for the old poem of Pompey’s ghost, though it seems not 
a correcteedition. . If any of my correspondents can furnith a correct copy 

. of this poem it will be deemed a favour. 

The verses by a Friend to liberty are on a subject that has been so much 
hackneyed of late, that the public are become.extremely fastidious re- 
specting it. 

The, ode on the death of Eira, and several other pieces, are recei- 

«ved, 
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Webpwnespay, May 2. 1792. 


To-the Editor of the Bee. 


_. 


Sir, 


Tue first tour volu of the Bee have reached 
your subscribers in Rufsia this autumn, and I must 
own that we were far from ‘being prepofsefsed in its 
favour, from the reports of some young gentlemen 
who had read the first part in: Britain. However, 
I can by no means subscribe to the censure of my 
young acquaintances, nay I even suspect that the 
part which furnifhed them least entertainment, is that 
which will recommend it the most to a large clafs of 
your readers, for the following reasons: 

In forming the plan of a periodical publication, 
on such a moderate scale of expence as to suit the 
largest pofsible circle of readers, it is certainly pro- 
per to take into consideration, not only the state of 
the country,-with regard to its progrefs in letters, but 
likewise in agriculture, commerce, and the useful 
arts, before we are able to determine what species of 
anstruction they’ stand most in need of. 

VOL. Vili. RR 
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First, as to the state of Scotland with regard to 
Jetters, surely no country, either ancient or modern, 
ever boasted a more brilliant groupe of clafsical au- 
thors than it does at the present period. The works of 
Robertson, Hume, Dalrymple, Henry, Gillies, Fer- 
guson, Watson, Thomson, Guthrie, Stewart, Pinker- 
ton, in the highest walk of literature, would have 
done honour to the Augustan age of Rome, or of any 
other country ; and it may be said with truth, that, 
independent of their superior stile of composition, 
and philosophical view of their subjects, they have 
made a new epoch in history, by their uncommon at- 
tention to authorities, and their research into the ar- 
chives of Europe, where much important informa- 
tion was reserved for the enlarged views and libera- 
lity of the eighteenth century. Pofsibly this general 
remark on the veracity of modern history may suf- 
fer an exception in the elegant, philosophic, but scep- 
tic Hume, who had none of those ties upon him 
which give law to the conscience and veracity of the 
Christian historian, as he has fhewn in his controversy 
with the respectable and able champion* of an un- 
fortunate queen, whom he had too harfhly treatedt. 
In the line of ethics, surely the names of Smith, 
Hutchison, Ferguson, Reid, Campbell, Blair, Beattie, 
t8c. do equal honour to Caledonia} ; nay it is hard to 
say what walk of literature has been neglected. 


* William Tytler esq. of Woodhouselee. 

+ Perhaps our ingenious correspondent goes teo far here; but every 
one thould judge for himself. Edit. . 

t In political economyj Smith and Stewart wil] long occupy a con- 
spicuous place. 
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Criticism of late years, and clafsical learning* in 
all times, distinguifhed the north of the Tweed; and 
as to the sctences, the reputation and crowded clafses 
of the Edinburgh university, (were there not others 
in the country,) are strong evidences of their flourifh- 
ing, equal at least to any other branch of learning. 
Even your claim to poetry, to which the genius of 
the country has been sarcastically supposed not very 
favourable, is supported by some illustrious names. 
The noble translator of Virgil (Gavin Douglas bifhop 
of Dunkeld, )was unrivalled in the day he wrote;and Bu- 
chanan has had no equal since the Augustan age. The 
Scotch Virgil, too, Thomson, is a phalanx of himself; 
nor has the modest bard reason to fhun competition 
with his more affluent southern cotemperaryt, thi- 
ning in all the splendour of borrowed metaphysics and 
original caustic wit, whilst poetic imagery, lively de- 
scription, and painting after nature, fhall be held the 
criterions of that art; nor will I give up our favourite 
Allan Ramsay at the frown of your commercial dic- 
tator ¢, (whose censure, by the by, would equally affect 
Theocritus the modeland father of pastoral, ) especially 
as a friend of that truly great man, see vol.iii. p. 166, 
afsures us, ** That he hadneither an ear for music, 
nor any perception of the sublime or beautiful, in ei- 
ther poetry or prose.” Is it pofsible to pafs this 


* Perhaps Scotland is distinguished from other nations; more by the 
general knowledge of letters among the lower ranks of her people, than 
by the depth of her clafsical learning. There is not a person here, among 
ten thousand, who cannot read, and very few who cannot write and 
cypher. Edit. 
t Pope. jf Adam Smith author of the Wealth of Nations, 
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subject, without feeling for the hard fate of our great 
writers, who, after saying so many fine things in their 
life, are doomed to say so many silly things in their 
graves. Itis a pity Adam Smith’s friend’ had not 
extended his remark to-another great talking spirit, 
who has filled two quarto volumes in his tomb, as it 
would have aecounted for his amazing severity on 
the northern Homer, Gray, and. some other of the 
most beautiful Englifh poets. Humour, the Scotch 
have been thoughtstill more destitute of than poetry ;. 
but surely no man since the days of the Englifh Cer- 
vantes, Hudfbras, has been so distinguifhed for it as 
Smollet*. 

It appears then pretty evident, Mr Editor, that it 
is not in letters Scotland is deficient, on the contrary 
I have always heard her sister kingdom comment. on 
the general diffusion of learning and morality, in a 
greater or lefser degree, through all ranks of people, 
which they attribute to the cheapnefs of Schools, with 
the constant residence and afsiduity of a clafs of men 
who do much honour to their cloth and holy mifsion. 
I with we could say as much for the state of com- 
merce, agriculture, and the useful arts in Scotland ¢; 
for I am afraid it is in those that it does or ought to 
feel its inferiority to England, and some countries 
on the continent, more than in learning, morals, 


* Nor will Arbuthnot be forgotten so long as the memoirs_of Scriblerus 
thall be read. 

+ My ingenious.correspondent will be glad.to be told that in respect 
to agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, Scothand has advanced mote 
within these last twenty years, than it had done for a ceptury before that; 
and were those bars removed whichimpolitic laws havé thrown in the way 
of her industry, this little country bids. fair.to advance in improvements 
with a rapidity that has heem hitherto-equalled. perhaps in no age or coun- 
try. Ediz. 


, 
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manners, and taste, the ordinary topics of the pe- 
riodical papers which have hitherto existed; so that 
it appears, at least to aman at my distance, that a 
eheap vehicle to convey usefnl information to the 
hufbandmarn and artist, is the great desideratum of 
Scotland in its present state; and that such a publi- 
eation promises to be more useful than half a dozen 
Spectators, Ramblers, and Mirrors, to remark, col 
lect, and reflect, the moral and physical state of man in 
all his modifications, habits, elegancies, and oddities. 
However, as it is but fair that all clafses of readers 
fhould be pleased, I give you credit for the large space- 
you have left, and uncommon encouragement you 
have offered for the. species of writing*so’ much de- 
sired by the gayer part of your subscribers; and 
that you may fill both, to the instruction and amuse- 
ment of the public, is the hearty with of 


Imperial cadct corps in St Peterfourg, ARCTICUS. 
Nov..24. 1791. 


P. S. Ihave read with much pleasure the pa- 
triotic exertions of my Peterfbutg acquaintances, Sir 
John Sinclair, and the earl of Hopeton, (for the- 
range of their inquiry has taken in even this distant 


part of Europe) to meliorate the Britith.wool. In- 


deed the list of your society, in its. full extent, dis- 
tinguifhed the patriotic exertions of the Britith aris- 
tocracy, (to use a fafhionable exprefsion,) from that 
of all other countries of the globe. These are the 
arms to combat the wild fanaticism of modern level- 
lers, whom Johnson wittily remarks, are alleager to 
level every one down to themselves, but not to’raise 
themselves up. to the level of others, as he demon- 
strated by his humurous experiment in the famous 
republican historian, 
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Sir, To I of the Bee. 
I LIvE in the country‘6n Cirvall estate of my own, 
and having a numerous family, (ten sons and four 
daughters,) I find some difficulty, though my wife 
be an excellent ceconomist, to make both ends meet at 
the close of the year. I am not much given to read- 
ing, but when I saw the proposals for your work, I 
became a subscriber, in hopes that I might find some 
information in it, respecting a subject that has, for se- 
veral years past, very much occupied the minds of 
my wife and myself,—that of chusing proper busi- 
nefses for our sons ; but hitherto, though I have de- 
rived information ‘from it on other points, I have 
got none upon that. head, at which I have been not 
a little disappointed. I hope you will give us some 
observations on that subject; for it is a very inte- 
resting one to me, and I dare say to many others of 
your readers. 

Not having heard from you on this subject, and 
being prefsed by the advancing years of our elder 
boys, I wrote to a friend of mine, an advocate in 
Edinburgh, who sometimes spends a week or two 
with us in autumn, to take the diversion of fhooting. 
His answer, though it did not altogether suit my 
views, may perhaps prove agreeable to some of your 
readers. I therefore send it enclosed, with permif- 
sion to do with it whatever you please. I am, t&e. 


bat IM ALEX. SIMPLE. 


The LETTER referred to above is as follows. 
My DEAR FRIEND, 
You.afk my opinion about the best businefs for 
your sons, This is a subject I-am lefs prepared to 
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enter on than many others you might have propo- 
sed ; but as you are much interested in the case, and 
as I am at all times sincerely disposed to serve you, 
I fhall throw out such observations as occur, for your 
consideration. 

I have taken a sort of hasty retrospective survey 
of all the kinds of businefs I know that can be car- 
ried on in this country, with a view to discover 
those in which the greatest number of persons have 
attained. wealth in businefs, and who have begun the 
world with a small stock ; and I find the result of 
the inquiry is, that experience clearly proves, that 
ten people acquire riches from nothing, by becoming 
b—k—rpts, for one that acquires wealth in any other 
manner. 

Having thus ascertained the main point by the un- 
erring test of experience, I next set myself to dis- 
cover what were the talents required, and the cir. 
cumstances necefsary to insure suceefs in this hopeful 
businefs ; and fortunately I find that neither a great 
stock in money nor unusual talents are required. 
Two or three genteel suits of clothes, made in the 
neatest fafhion, a good /rizeur, a smart hat, a stately 
step, and courtly carriage, rather on the high tone, 
accompanied with that kind of modest af/surance that 
prevents any of those whimpering, half-apologising 
tones, which country boobies are so apt to afsume 
when they think they are to afk a favour, are all the 
capital and talents required. Thus accomplithed, 
aman may dath at once into businefs. He hires a 
genteel house aad fhop, does the gentlemen he con- 
descends todeal with, or their agents, the honour.to in- 
vite-them sometimes to eat a bit of dinner with him, 
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has every thing there in the most elegant stile, treats 
them like a nobleman ; and, to conclude the businefs 
properly, does them the superlative favour to order 
two or three hundred pounds worth of goods, in pre- 
ference to many others who have been applying for 
his custom. Thus do both parties separate with mu- 
tual satisfaction. 

The above is all that is required at the outset; 
but a little more addrefs becomes necefsary in a fhort 
time. Bills must be granted for the goods received, 
and these bills must be retired regularly when they fall 
due ; this requires a degree of attention and a know- 
ledge of businefs that cannot be atonce acquired. A 
clerk properly qpalified, must therfore be procured : 
And luckily this kind of businefs has been so long 
practised here, that there will always be some of this 
description to be found, who have been regularly 
bred to it, who may be engaged. These necefsary 
accomplices in businefs must indeed be well paid 
for their trouble ; but the emolument their employer 
derives from their labours is such as to entitle 
them to a very genteel allowance. These gentlemen, 
acquainted with all the fictitious modes of supporting 
eredit, which the superlative refinement, ingenuity, 
and taste of the present age have devised, take care 
for some time to provide a constant supply of cath to 
answer all-legal demands with the utmost punctuality. 
No matter if this cath be obtained at the enormous 
expence of forty or fifty per cent. lofs on certain tran- 
sgactions ; as they well know that this lofs must ulti- 
mately be sustained by others, and not by themselves, 
det these others leok to this. It is none of their own 
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businefs. To augment their credit,-and to get into 
trade upon a very large scale.; to live like a lord, and 
to ‘be courted by the dependent feols who have so 
much money as not to know what tomake of it; or to 
go snacks with those, who, like themselves, enter into 
liberal speculations, to promote the trade of this coun- 
try, atthe expence of the old-bunks who have not 
spirit to tread the stage of businefs in a masterly 
manner, is all that they need to-think of. 

In this train things go on for some years, till they 
have obtained a character for Liberality, generosity, 
and spirit in trade, which'no other elafs of persons 
can lay claim to, and have thus secured a great npum- 
ber of friends among bankers who have profited by 
their numerous transactions, and dealers who are in 
the same train ef adventurous career with them- 
selves. They at last stop payment. If their clerks 
h»wever have been clever, and themselves alert, care 
will have been taken to make out such a state of their 
affairs as will bear the investigation of a general meet- 
ing of creditors. Many of these creditors are indeed 
-irritated to a high degree ; but these are for the most 
part persons of small note-in the mercantile world, 
“whosegrowlings are little attended to in 2 general meet- 
ing, where some dafhing member, whe hopes to derive 
a like favour from some such friend at a future day, 
offers certain propositions, that are acceded to by 
some others who entertain similar hepes, and pof- 
sefs great influence. Thus the humble non-contents 
afhamed to speak out, growl only in secret, and dare 
scarce so much as hiat a difsent to the vote pragoged. 

VOL. Vili, $$ 
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Humanity is such an amiable virtue as none but a 
brute would venture to oppose its dictates. ‘* None 
but barbarians could think of insulting the unfortu- 
nate :—-The poor man who lived at the rate of a thou- 
sand pounds a-year ; what fhall be allowed him now? 
The most obdurate heart cannot think two or three 
hundred too much. Even with this, what a sad re- 
verse !* Such is the language held out to meetings on 
similar occasions ; and thus it comes, that the mam 
who enters life, without any reasonable prospect of 
ever having one hundred pounds a-year to live upon, 
acquires-a right to three times the sum, by the du- 
manity of those very persons, many of whose families 
he has reduced to the most abject misery. 

It is very hard, indeed, if the man who has acted 
this part cannot, moreover, find one friend in whom he 
can confide, for kindly lending his covering aid to help 
him to some future provision, which fhall secure to his 
family a more permanent establifhment than that 
which his narrow circumstances, and his little expe- 
rience of the world, rendered practicable at first. 
For some time, indeed, if he is a cautious man, he lies 
bye, seemingly contenting himself with the slender 
allowance that has been allotted to him. But bye 
and bye, he begins to enter into new enterprises, con- 
ducted with greater caution, indeed, than before, and 
on somewhat different principles, because he has now 
something to lose. He gradually extends his transac- 
tions more and more,—acquires a’ character for judi- 
- eiousnefs in businefs, that must insure succefs; by 
this means he usually acquires property before his 
death, that entitles his son to become a competitor 
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for a seat in parliament, and dies respected and re~ 
gretted by all. 

This, my dear friend, is a picture of the world as 
tt goes;—I think a very just qne; so that if any of 
your sons can get free of that mauvatse bonte, (I am 
obliged to go to France for this very exprefsive and 
very fafhionable phrase,) which their father pofsef- 
ses in too high a degree, I think you need to give 
yourself no uneasinefs on the head. Your younger 
boys, trained up at the foot of this Gamaliel, will soon 
make a wonderful progrefs ; and as to the girls, they 
will become so fine in this brilliant society as to be 
courted by some fafhionable lover, who never would 
have looked at one of them had you offered the half of 
your estate with her, had fhe continued to live with 
yourself in the humble stile you would insist upon; 
and will honour you with an alliance without de- 
manding a single sixpence from you, in hopes of ob- 
taining something from the great brother ? 

Thus, my good Sir, I have pointed out, in as few 
words as I could, the easiest way that I can devise 
for putting ull your family into genteel employments, 
without costing yourself one farthing; and for ace 
quiring to them such affluence as they can have other- 
wise no title to expect. Hf you do not follow this 


plaa, the fault must be your own. I think I have 
dotie my part so well as to entitle me to receive some 
bottles of your best claret, which I fhall come to 
claim fro~h you next fhooting season. “Til ther 


farewe 
Edinburgh 15th Fan. Juripicus. 
1792- 
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“THOMSON’S LAST LETTER TO PATERSON, WRITTEN A 
SHORT TIME BEFORE HIS DEATH, IN THE BEGINNING 


_ OF MAY 1748 *, FROM THE ORIGINAL IN THOMSON’s 
HAND-WRITING FOUND AMONG HIS PAPERS BY. HIS: 
EXECUTORS, NEVER BEFORE PRINTED. 


Dear PATERSON, No date. 


}x the first place, and previous to-my letter, I must 
recommen to your favour and protection-Mr James 
Smith, searcher in St Christophers ; and I beg of you, 
as occasion fhall serve, and as you find he merits it, 
to advance him in the businefs of the customs. He 
is warmly recommended to me by Sargent, who.in 
verity turns out one of the best men of our youthful. 
acquaintance,—honest, honourable, friendly, and ge- 
nerous. 

If we are not to oblige one another, life becomes 
a paltry selfifi affair,—a pitiful morsel in a corner! 
Sargent is so happily married, that I could almost 
say,—the same case happen to.us.all! 





That F have not answered. several letters. of yours, 
is not owing to the want of friendfhip, and the sincerest 
regard for you; but you know me: well enough to. 
account for my silence, without me saying any more 
upon that head. Besides, I have: very little to say 
that is worthy to be transmitted'over the great ocean.. 
The world either futilises so. much,,or we grow so. 
dead to it, that its transactions make but feeble im- 
prefsions on us. Retirement, and nature, are more 
and more my pafsion every day. And now, even 


® Patersen was Thomeon’s deputy. as surveyor of the Leeward islands. 
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now, the charming time comes on: Heaven is just: 
on the point, or rather in the very act, of giving earth 
a green gown. The voice of the nightingale is heard 
in our lane. 

You must know that I have enlarged my rural. 
domain much to the same dimensions ‘you have done 
yours. The two fields next to me; from the first of 
wuich I have walled—no, no,—paked in about as 
much as my garden consisted of before; so that the 
walk runs round the hedge, where you may figure me 
walking any time of the day, and sometimes under 
night. For you, I image you reclining uader ce- 
dars and palmettoes,, and there enjoying more mag- 
nificent slumbers than are knawn to the pale.climates. 
of the north ; slumbers rendered awful and divine 
by the solemn gtillnefs and deep fervors. of the tor- 
rid noon! At other times I image you. drinking- 
punch in groves of lime or orange trees, gathering 
pine-apples from hedges, as commonly as we may 
black-berries, poetising under lofty laurels, of ma- 
king love under full spread myrtles. 

But to lower my stile a littl. As I am sucha 
genuine lover of gardening, why don’t yow remember 
me in that instance, and send me. some seeds of things 
that might succeed here during the summer, though 
they cannot perfect their seeds sufficiently in this, 
te them. ungenial climate, to propagate; in which case 
is the calliloo, that, from the seed it bore here, came 
up puny, ricketty, and goed for nothing. There 
are other things certainly with you, not yet brought 
over hither, that might flourifh here in the summer 
time, and live tolerably well, provided they be thel- 
tered in an hospitable stove or greenhouse during the 


’ 
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winter. You will give me no small pleasure by 
sending me, from time to time, some of these seeds, 
if it were no more but to amuse me in making the 
trial. 

With regard to the brother gardeners ; you ought 
to know, that as they ure half vegetables, the ani- 
mal part of them will never have spirit enough to 
consent to the transplanting of the vegetable into dis- 
tant dangerous climates. They, happily for them- 
selves, have no other idea but to dig on here, eat, 
drink, sleep, and kifs their wives. 

As to more important businefs, I have nothing to 
write to you. You know best the course of it. Be 
(as you always must be) ‘just, and honest; but if 
you are unhappily romantic, you fhall come home 
without money, and write a tragedy on yourself*, 
Mr Lyttleton told me that the Grenvilles and he 
had strongly recommended the person the governor 
and you proposed for that considerable office, lately 
fallen vacant in your department, and that there 
were good hopes of succeeding: He told me also 
that Mr Pitt had said that it was not to be expected 
that offices, such as that is, for which the greatest in- 
terest is made here at home, could be accorded to 
your recommendation ; but that as to the middling or 
inferior offices, if there was not some particular rea- 
son to the contrary, regard would be had thereto. 
This is all that can be reasonably desired: And if 


you are not infected with a certain Creolian distem- 
per, (whereof I am persuaded your soul will utterly 


* Paterson -had tried his hand on a tragedy at London without much 


su cefs. 
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resist the contagion, as I hope your bedy will that 
ef their. natural ones) there are few men so ca~ 
pable of that unperiiable h»ppineis, chat peace and 
satisfaction of mind at least, that proceed from being 
reasonable and moderate in our desires, as you are. 
These are the treasures dug from an inexhaustible 
mine in our own breasts, which, like those in the 
kingdom of heaven, the rust of time cannot corrupt, 
nor thieves break through and steal. I must learn 
to work at this mine a little. more, being struck off 
from a certain hundred pounds a-year which you 
know I had. . ' 

West, Mallet, and I, were all routed in one day. If 
you would know why,—out of resentment to our 
friend in Argyll-street. Yet I have hopes given 


me of having it restored with interest some time or 
other.—Ah ! that some time or other is a gteat decei~ 


ver. 

Coriolanus has not yet appeared upon the stage, from 
the little dirty jealousy of Tullus* towards him who 
alone can act Coriolanus +. Indeed the firgt has entire- 
ly jockeyed the last off the stage for this season ; but 
I believe he will return on him next season, like a 
giant in his wrath. Let us have a little more pati- 
ence, Paterson ; nay, let us be chearful. Ar last, all 
will be well; at least, all will be over,—here I[ 
mean: God forbid it fhould be hereafter! But 
as sure as there is a God that will not be so. 

Now that I am prating of myself, know that, after 
fourteen or fifteen years, the Castle of Indolence comes 
abroad in a fortnight. It will certainly travel as far 


© Garrick. > + Qin. 
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as Barbadoes. You have an apartment in it, as a 
night-pensioner ; which you may remember I fitted 
‘up for you, during our delightful party at North- 
thaw. Will ever these days return again? Don’t 
you remember your eating the raw fifh that were 
never caught ? 

Ali our friends are ‘pretty much in statu quo, ex~- 
cept it be poor Mr Lyttleton. He has had the seve- 
‘rest trial a humane tender heart can have; but 

Athe old physician, Time, will at last close up his 
wounds, though there must always remain an inward 
smarting. 

Mitchel* is inthe house for Aberdeenfhire, and 
has spoke modestly well; I hope he will be in some~ 
‘thing else‘soon; none deserves better;—true friend- 
fhip: and humanity dwell in his heart. Gray is 
«working hard at pafsing his accounts,—I speke to him 
about that affair. If he gives you any trouble about 
it, even that of dunning, I fhall think strangely ; but 
I dare say he is too friendly to his old friends, and 
you are among ‘the oldest. Symmer is at last tired 
-of quality, and.is going to take a semi-country house 
at Hammersmith. 

I am sorry that honest sensible Warrender (who 
‘2s in town,) seems.to be stunted in church preferment, 
—he ought to be a tall cedar in the House of the Lord: 
Tf he is not-so at last it will add more fuel-to my in- 
dignation, thet burns already too intensely, and 
‘throbs towards an eruption. Peter Murdoch is in 
town, tutor to admiral Vernon’s son, and is in good 


* Afte-wards envoy to Berlin, and Knight of the Bath. 
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hope of another living in Suffolk, that country of 
tranquillity, where he will then burrow himself in a 
wife, and be happy. Good natured obliging Millar 
is asusual. -Though the doctor increases in his busi- 
nefs, he does not decrease in his spleen ; but there is 
a certain kind of spleen that is both humane and a 
greeable, like Jacques in the play; I somietimes toe 
have.a touch of it. But I must break off this chat 
with you, about your friends, which, were I to in 
‘dulge it, would be endlefs. 

As for politics, we are, I believe, upon the brink 
ofa peace. The French are vapouring at present in 
the seige of Maestricht, at the same time they are 
mortally sick in their marine, and through all the 
vitals of France. It is pity we cannot continue the 
war a little longer, and put their agonizing trade 
quite to death*. This siege (I take it) they mean 
as their last fourifh in the war. May your health, 
which never failed you yet, still continue, till you have 
scraped together enough to return home, @nd live in 
some snug corner, as happy as the Corycius Senex, 
in Virgil’s fourth Georgic, whom I recommend both 
to you and myself, as a ‘perfect model of the truest 
happy life. Believe me to be ever most sincerely 


and affectionately, 
Yours, tée. James THomsen. 
———— ee 
» ANECDOTE. 
Tue leader of a gang of banditti in Corsica, who 
had long. been famous for his exploits, was at length 
* Good Thomson here speaks the language of the times. Honest 
man! He did-not dive deep into the -system of political depravity, and 
was.gulled by plausible words, as many an honest man before and since 
has been. Edit. 
VOL, viii. 
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taken. and committed to the care of a soldier, from 
whom he contrived to escape. The soldier was con- 
demned to death. At the place of execution, a man, 
coming up to the commanding officer, said, ‘‘ Sir, Iam 
astranger to you, but you fhall soon know who I 
am. I have heard that one of your soldiers is to die 
for having suffered a prisoner to escape. He was 
not at all to blame ; besides the prisoner fhall be re- 
stored to you.» Behold him here: I am the man. 
I cannot bear that an innocent man fhould be punith- 
ed for me : And have come to die myself.”—‘* No,” 
cried the French officer, who felt the sublimity of the 
action as he ought, ‘‘ thou fhalt, not die; and the sol- 
dier fhall be set at liberty. Endeavour to~ reap the 
fruits of thy generosity. Thou deservest to be hence- 
forth an honest man.” 





ON THE ANCIENT BUILDINGS IN SCOTLAND 
CALLED DHUNES. 
Continued from p. 204 and concluded. 


At the dry stone circular buildings I have yet seen 
in any part of Scotland of a considerable height, were 
accompanied with stairs and galleries; but I have 
also seen others, in some sort resembling these, 
though none of them were of great height, nor ever 
seem to have been so, in which, by the most diligent 
search I could make, no traces of stairs, or internal 
openings, could be perceived, and. which, from their 
situation and.accompanyments, seem rather to have 
been intended as places of strength, and covers for. re- 
fuge in times of danger, than for the purposes of, 
worhhip. Of this sort J can now point out three or 
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four: One on the top of a hill in the island of Islay, 
near the sound, called the hill of Lofsit; if my me- 
mory serves me well; another stands on the top 
of a hill in the north east side of the island of Tiree, 
the name of which I -have forgot ; and there are two 
others nearitogether, in the’ vicinity of Portree, in 
the isle of Skye. These two last are remarkable, 
among other particulars, for having an area adjoin- 
ing to them, surrounded with a kind of wall or ram- 
part, the tower standing in one corner, that seems to 
have been the most inaccefsible, resembling very 
much in the plan, a town with its citadel. From 
these observations, f am inclined to think that there 
have been two clafses of circular buildings in Scot- 
land; one of them for temporary defence, of which 
the four just mentioned may be accounted examples ; 
and the other solely for religious ceremonies, of 
which the following are well known, and to which 
ali the observations in this paper are strictly appli- 
cable: One at Dornadilla in the parifh of Rae in Lord 
Rae’s country ; one at Dunrobin in Sutherland ; one 
at Dunagglesgag in Rofsthire ; and its fellow on the 
opposite side of the’ frith of Dornoch ; and three in 
the valley of Glenelg, in Invernefsthire, which have 
been described by Pennant, and which I myself exa~ 
mined with particular attention. I fhould think it 
probable that this last clafs of cireular buildings may 
be the most ancient of the two; and that the natives, 
in future times, having observed how long the walls’ 
thus built stood firm, have adopted the idea of rear- 
ing places of defence on the same general plan. But 
this I only offer as a conjecture. 
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All the structures of this sort, and some particu 
lar places, are distinguifhed by the epithet pun; 
and as it has been said that this monosyllable, in the 
Gaelic language, signifies a roek, a fortrefs, or place 
of strength, many people have adopted the idea that 
this circumstance, decisively, points outyghe uses for 
which they have been originally and solely appropri- 
ated. Arguments founded on etymology alone, are, 
however, in my opinion, in general, of a nature too 
equivocal to be relied on implicitly. Not. to enter, 
however, on this wide field at present, I fhall here 
only beg leave to observe, that littls, reliance can be 
had on the argument founded on the name in the 
present instance. The learned and ingenious colo- 
nel Vallancey observes, that the above is not, perhaps, 
the -strict or the original meaning of that word. 
“ In the Irifh language,” says he,‘* DUNN is a judge. 
But it is well known, in ancient times, that the 
priests and judges were the same.’”” In conformity 
with this idea, he observes, in another place, that the 
the word is derived from the Hebrew 1 Duy. “ Que 
wox,” says the learned Hutchison,‘ per totam scrip- 
turam significat officium in ecclesia, seu predicationem 
gua arguimur, reprebendimur, discernimus bona a ma~ 
dis.” Hence, adds VaHancey, the Irith dunn, i. e. Ol- 
lamban a doctor, a druid in his oraeular office. It 
was. therefore most natural to give this name to 
those buildings, where the priest in his oracular 
character, or duna, performed the mysterious ritcs. 
which peculiarly belonged to his sacred office. 

I mean to ground nothing more on this.etymologi- 
cal argument, than merely to inculcate the propriety. 
of being cautious about building any hypothesis on 
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such slender foundations, especially with regard to. 
languages, whose original roots, and their precise 
meanings, are not sufficiently understood. J. A. 


oo ———_—_—__ + - - 
= — a 


ESSAY CONCERNING ENTAILS. 
Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 


Tr the right of primogeniture has in all ages and 
countries, where civilization prevailed, been found in- 


jurious to society, by withholding stock for freth in- 


dustry from the rising generation of men, and dire 
support from the unfortunate and weaker sex, it is 
evident that the fidei commi/si, or entail of estates, and 
property to one male only, in succefsion, must be 
productive of much more pernicious consequences. 
Perhaps nothing in the whole tablature of human 
existence has so much tended to the corruption of 
manners, the downfal of nations, and their utter con- 
quest and extinction, than this very favourite right 
of primogeniture, above all when fortified by the 
authority of the state, against the ordinary and wise 
erdinations of providence in the unfettered course of 
human events. By means of this preposterous right, 
suited only to the Jewifh expectations. of a Mefsiah, 
which for near two thousand years have become ridi- 
culous in the extreme of absurdity, in such a king- 
dom as Britain, an army of thirty or forty thousand 
idle men is kept, tostop, like drones, the entranc¢s of 
the political hive, and to abstract the food which has 
been eollected by the industrious community. 

If this injury tothe state included all the evils that 
arose from the institution, it might be borne, as. the 
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utmost extent of it might be estimated and perceived. 
But that army of men, nurtured in exclusive privi- 
leges, and corrupted by wealth and idlenefs, must be, 
from their nature and occupation, productive of all 
the evils that arise from intemperance, frivolous pur- 
suits, and the desire of vain fhow, unconnggted with 
the production of national stock, while they are con- 
tinually deteriorating the morals of the people, by 
keeping up, as one may say, tabernacles for luxury 
and corruption. 

It is not the high flown eloquence of a pensioned 
orator that can persuade an enlightened age and 
peaple that the corruption of manners is to be ba- 
lanced by the splendid fabric of a hierarchy and aris- 
tocracy ; or that the scratch of a beautiful queen’s 
finger is to be commuted only by the sufferings of a 
whole nation. The reign of delusion is at an end. 


*: What corstitutes a state?” 

No: high rais’d battlemen:, or labour’d mound, 
Thick wall or mo:ted g ite; 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets crown'd ; 
Not bays and broad arm’d poris, 

Where taughing at thestorm, rich navies ride ; 
Not starr'd and spangld courts, 

Where lw-bred basencfi svafts perfume to pride ; 
No,—men—high minded men, 

With pow’rs as far above dull brutes endow'd 
In foresc, brake, or den, 

As beascs excel cold rocks and brambles rude; 
Men—who thei« dutics know, 

But know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain, 
Rrevent the long aun’d blow, 

And crufh the tyrant while they rend the chain ; 
These cons‘irute a Sta’e. 


It is indecent, and almost ridiculous, to talk of the 
Jofs that would be sustained by the public, by fami- 
lies that had once distinguifhed themselves from the 
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common crowd, returning back again to their first 
origin in consequence of the extravagance of heirs. 
This is just as it ought to be, and according to the 
venerable institutions of heaven, that imprudence 
and vice fhould meet with their due rewards, and 
that a voice fhould be heard continually sounding 
through the universe, ‘* To be good is to be happy ;” 
and that it fhould declare to the elohims of the earth, 
who meet with deserved punifhment, ‘ discite justi- 
tiam moniti, t$ non temnere divos.”’ 

It must rejoice every friend to humanity, to see a 
prospect’ of the abominable feudal system getting its 
death’s wound in Britain, and among its worst pro- 
geny that which annihilates the people in the scale 
of Scottith representation, and multiplies, all over the 
nation, the occasions of expensive, and destructive 
litigation. : 

The elegant Horace Walpole, when he had finifhed 
his little castle at Strawberry-hill, and adorned it 
with the portraits, and armorial bearings of his ances- 
tors, and illustrious persons, was afked if he did not 
design to entail it on his family ; on the subject of 
this query he wrote the following verses, with which 
I fhall conclude this fhort article. 


THE ENTAIL A FABLE *, 


Tn a fair summer's radiant morn, 
A butterfly divinely born, 
Whose lineage, dated from the mud 


* This piece was inserted in Dodsley’s Annual Register, vol xv. a dear 
book, and therefore but in few hands. 
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Of Noah’s or Deucalion’s flood, 

Long hov’ring. round a perfum'd lawn, 

By various gusts of odours drawn, 

At last establith’d, his repose 

Oa the rich bosom of a.x0se. 

‘The palace pleas’d the lordly guest; 

What insect own'd a prouder nest? 

The dewy leaves luxuriant thed 

Their balmy édours o’er his head, 

And with their silken tapestry fold 

His limbs, enthron’d on central gold, 

He thinks the thotns; embattl’d round, 

“To guard his castle’s lovely mound, 

And al} the buth’s wide domain 

Subservient'to his fancied reign. 

Such ample blefsings swell’d the fly ! 

¥et-in his mind's capacious eye, 

He roll’d the change of mortal things, 

The common fate of flies and Rings ; 

With gciefche:saw baw lands and hegours, 

Are apr to slide to various owners ; 

Where Mowbray’s dwelt, how grocers dwell, - 

And how cits buy what barons sell : 

«Great Phebus ! ‘patriarch of my line, 

Avert such thame from-sons.of thine > 

** To them confirm these roofs,”" he said; 

And then he swore an oath so dread, * 

The’ stoutest wasp that wears 2 sword, 

Had trembled-to have heard the word! 

«*- Tf law can river down entails, 

*« These. manors:ne’er fhall pafs. to snails, 

** I swear,”—and then he smote his ermine,—~ 

«© Thesetow'rs ‘wete never built for vermin.” 
. 

A caterpillar grovell’d near, _ 

A:subtile slow conveyancer, 

Who, summon’d, waddles with his quill, 

To draw the haughty insect’s will ; 

None but his heirs must own the spot, 

Begotten or to be begot, 

Bach leaf he binds, each bud he ties 

To eggs-of éggs'of butterflies, 

When lo! how fortune loves to teaze, 

Those who would dictate her decrees; 

A wanton boy was pafsing by, 

The wanton child beheld the fy, 

And eager ran to sieze the prey ; 

But too impetuous in his play, 

<Cruth’d the proud tenant of an hour, 

Ani swept.away the mansion flow’r. 





en the sift-worm. 


ON THE SILK-wORM. 
Fyrom the queries of severa/f€or ndents I find that the 


nature of the silk-wormZ% net generally understood. A 
‘succinct account of that wonderful creature will, I doubt 
not, prove acceptable to them. 

The silk-worm is a species of caterpillar, which, like all 
others of the same clafs, undergoes a variety of changes, 
' that; to persons who are net acquainted with objects of 
this kind, will appear to be not a little surprising. 

It is produced from a yellowith coloured egg, about the 
size of a small pin head, which has been laid by a kind of 
greyith coloured moth, which the vulgar confound with 
the butterfly. 

These eggs, in the temperature of this climate, if kept 
‘beyond the reach of the fire and sun-thine, may be preser- 
ved during the whole of the winter and spring months 
without danger of hatching; and even in summer they 
may easily be prevented from hatching if they be kept in 
a cool place ; but in warmer climates it is scarcely pofsible 
to preserve them from hatching, even for a: few days, or 
from drying so much as to destroy them. 

Hence it is easy for a native of Britain to keep the 
eggs till the food on which the worm is to feed be ready 
for that purpose. When this food is in perféction the eggs 
need only be exposed to the sun for a day or two, whea 
they will be hatched with great facility. 

When the animal is first protruded from the egg, it is 2 
small black worm, which is active, and naturally ascendsto 
the top of the heap in search of food. At this stage of his’ 
growth the silk-worm requires to be fed with the young- 
est and most tender leaves ; on these leaves, if good, he 
will feed very freely for about eight days, during which: 

SOL. viii, vs 
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period he increases in size to about a quarter of an inch in 
length. He is then attacked with his first sicknefs, which 
consists in a kind of lethargic sleep, for about three days 
continuance, during which time he refuses to eat, and 
changes his fkin, preserving the same bulk. 

This sleep being over, he begins to eat again, during 
five days, at which term he is grown to the size of full 
half an inch in length, after which follows a second sick- 
nefs, in every respect like the former. 

He then feeds for other five days, during which time he 
will have increased to about three. quarters of an inch in 
length, when he is attacked with his shird sicknefs. 

This being over, he begins to eat again, and continues 
to do so for five days more, when he is attacked by his 
JSourth sicknefs ; at which time he is arrived at his full 
growth. 

When he recovers this sicknefs he feeds once more, du- 
ring five days, with a most voracious appetite ; after which 
he disdains his food, becomes transparent, a little on the 
yellowith cast, and leaves his silky traces on the leaves 
where he pafses. ‘These signs denote that he is ready to be- 
gin his cocoon and will eat no more. 

Thus it appears that the whole duration of the life of the 
worm in this state of its existence, in our climate, is usu- 
ally about forty-six days; twenty-eight of which days he 
takes food, and remains in his sick, or torpid state, eighteen ; 
but it is to be observed, that during warm weather the pe- 
riods of sicknefs are fhortened, and in cold weather lengthen- 
ed above the terms here specified. In very hot climates it 
may be said to live faster, and sooner to attain maturity 
than in those that are colder. From the correspondence of 
Dr Anderson at Madras, I learn that in their climate the 


worm undergoes its whole evolutions in the space of 
twenty-two days. It appears, however, that it feeds fully 
as many days in India as in Europe, the difference being 
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entirely occasioned by fhortening the period of sicknels. 
The longest sicknefs he had seen them there experience 
did not exceed two days; and during summer it only 
-lasts a few hours. 

When the worm has attained its full perfection, it 
searches about for a convenient place for forming its co- 
coon, and mounts upon any branches or twigs that are 
put in its way for that purpose; after about two days 
spent in this manner, it settles in its place, and forms the 
cocoon, by winding the silk which it draws from its bow- 
els round itself, into an oblong roundifh ball. 

During this operation it gradually loses the appearance 
of a worm ; its length is much contracted, and its thick- 
nefs augmented. By the time the web is finifhed, it is 
found to be transformed into an oblong roundith ball, co- 
vered with a smooth fhelly fkin, and appears to be per- 
fectly dead. In this state of existence it is called an au- 
relia. Many animals in this state, all my country readers 
must have seen, sticking on the walls of out-houses, some- 
what resembling a small bean. 

In this state it remains for several days, entirely mo- 
tionlefs, in the heart of the cocoon, after which it bursts, 
like an egg hatching, and from that comes forth a heavy, 
dull looking moth with wings; but these wings it never 
uses for flying, it only crawls slowly about in the place it 
has been hatched. ‘This creature forces its way through 
the silk covering the worm had woven, goes immediately 
in quest of its mate, after which the female lays her eggs, 
and‘both male and female, without tasting food in this 
stage of their existence, die in a very fhort time, 

Such are the surprising changes of the silk-worm. I do 
not at present mean to enter into any details on its ma- 
nagement, but merely to make my readers acquainted 
with the great outlines of its natural history. A more 
minute description of the warm itself, when at its full 
size, wiil p<rhaps prove acceptable, 
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“ The silk-worm, when at its full size, is from an inch 
and a quarter to an inch and a half in length, and about 
shalf an inch in circumference. He is either of.a milk or 
pearl colour, or blackifh ; these last are esteemed the best.. 
‘His body is divided into seven rings, to each of which 
are joined two very fhort feet. He has a small point like 
a thorn, exactly above the anus. The substance which 
forms the silk is in his stomach, which is very long, 
wound up as it were upon two spindles, and surrounded 
with a gum, commonly y¢llowith, sometimes white, not 
often greenifh. When the worm spins his cocoon, -he 
swinds off a thread from each of his spmdles, and joins 
them afterwards by means of two hooks which are placed 
in his mouth, so that the cocoon is formed of a double 
thread. Having opened a silk-worm, you may take out 
the spindles, which.are folded up in three plaits, and, on 
stretching them out, and drawing each extremity, you 
may extend them to near two ells in length. If you then 
scrape the thread so stretched out with your nail, you 
scrape off the gum, which is very like bees wax, and per- 
forms the same office to the silk it covers, as gold leaf does. 
to the ingot of silver it surrounds, when drawn out by the 
wire drawer, This thread, which is extremely strong 
and even, is about the thicknefs. of a middling pin *.” 

Of silk-warms, as of most other animals, there is a con~ 
siderable variety of breeds, some of which are much more 
hardy, and pofsefs qualities considerably different from 
others. This is a particular of much importance to be 
adverted to at the time of beginning to breed: these crea- 
tures in any place; for it will make a great difference in 
the profit on the whole to the undertaker if le rears a 


* This description marked within inverted commas is transcribed from 
an Italian work ; the Editor supposes it just, but does not vouch for its. 
authenticity. «What is said respectirg the spindles ia: the bowels has 
much the air of being hypothetical. 
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good or a bad sort *. This is a department in tespect to 
the ceconomy of animals that has been in every case 
much lefs adverted to than it deserves; and in particular 
with regard to the silk-worm it has-been almost entirely 
overlooked. A few eggs of the silk-worm can be easily 
transported by post im a letter from any part of Europe to 
‘another, especially during the winter season. It would, 
therefore, be am easy matter for any patriotic society, 
such as the Society of Arts in London, to obtain a speci- 
men of the eggs from every country in which silk is now 
reared, to put these under the care of a person who could 
be depended upon, and who understood the management 
of them, with orders to keep each kind distinct from an- 
other, and advert to every particular that o¢curred in 
their management, so as to make a fair estimate of their 
respective merits. By this means the best might be se-_ 
lected, and those of inferior value rejected. Forty or 
fifty of each sort might be enough for the experiment ; 
‘but it ought to be repeated several times before conclusi- 
ons could be drawn from it that might be altogether re- 
lied upon ; for it is well known that a variation of cir- 
cumstances will make a change in the result ; and it is by 
mo means certain that the same particular would affect 
those of one breed exactly in the same manner as it 
would do those of a different breed. One may be more 
hardy with regard to cold, another more delicate in re- 
spect to food, and so on... It is experience, alone, that 
tan ascertain the circumstances here inquired for. 

The colour of the cocoons is considerably diversi ied. 
The sitk produced by some is white, others yellow or 

* «¢ T have three different kinds of siik-worms,” writes Mr John Gl:fs 
to Dr Anderson of Madras, dated Roglipore oth of June 1791, “* each of 
which produces a diffe:ent size of cocoors; the largest @beut thirtcra 
thousand to a seer, t!.e smallest nearly twenty-five thousand.” This d.fe- 
Bence is aguly astwo to onc. He says nothing of their other quelitics, 
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gold coloured, others orange ; but it is not. certain but 
a change of food may produce some effect in this respect. 
It is, however, very certain, that if different breeds be 
fed upon the same food, and kept in the same tempera- 
ture, there will neverthelefs be a great diversity in the 
colour of the silk. This colour does not arise from the 
silk itself, but merely from the gum with which it is co- 
vered, for all silk is white when the gum is wafhed from 


it. 
From the above mentioned particulars it will appear, 


that the management of silk-worms must be very dif- 
ferent in hot climates from what is required in those that 
are colder. At Madras, I learn from Dr Anderson’s expe- 
riments that it is very difficult to prevent the eggs from 
hatching for a very few days, so that many generations of 
them must be propagated in one year. . “ In this hottest 
season,” says he, in a letter to Sir Joseph Banks, dated 
July 6. 1791, “ the thortest time I have been able to re- 
mark for the whole evolutions of the silk-worm is forty 
days; that is to say, sex days an egg. fwenty-two a worm, 
eleven a grub in the cocoon, and one a moth or butterfly.” 
Fortunately, where the climate forces forward their pro- 
duction so rapidly, nature hath been equally provident of 
food for their subsistence ; for in these regions the mul- 
berry continues to grow and pufh out leaves throughout 
the whole year. 

In cooler regions, where vegetation is stopped for a 
season, it is also an easy matter to retard the progrefs of 
animal life. In some parts of Italy, when the season is 
favourable, and. the mulberry trees recover their leaves, 
after being once bared, they rear a second breed towards 
the end of summer; but in general they are contented 
with gathering ove full crop in a season. When they 
with for no more, they lay up the eggs in a cool dry 
place, close -wrapped up, where they may-be preserved as 
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long as is necefsary; so that during the winter they 
occasion no sort of trouble. If there be but abundance 
ef eggs provided, it is in the power cf any person in our 
climate to bring them forward, at whatever time they 
fhall incline, and in the quantities that may suit their con- 
venience. 

Convenience must be studied, and a great part of the 
profit depends on the ceconomising so well, as to give as 
equal employment as pofsible to all the persons concerned, 
and not to cause them be too much hurried at one time 
more than another. During the time the worms continue 
to eat, the gathering leaves is a considerable labour ; and 
if the works are extensive, it will facilitate the businefs to 
have two breeds coming forward at one time; one of 
which may be eating, in general, while the other is in its 
sickly state; or one breed may follow another. 

if the animal be allowed to undergo its natural changes 
unchecked, much of the silk would be lost; for in- ma- 
king its pafsage through the cocoon, the moth so much 
deranges the threads of silk, as to render it very difficult 
to be unwinded ; and as it is not pofsible to overtake the 
wiading of the silk at this hurried season, it becomes ne- 
cefsary to kill the aurelia in the cocoon, so as to prevent 
its producing this evil,—a proper number being always re- 
served for producing eggs. This is best done by expo- 
sing the cocoons, for a proper time, to the heat of an 
oven duly regulated, which not only destroys the life of 
the animal; but dries up its moisture se as to enable it to 
be kept without putrefaction for a reasonable time. The 
cocoons thus dried can be kept till the aytumn and win- 
ter, when they can be winded off at leisure by those 
hands that were busily employed durmg the summer in 
providing food and attending the worms. 

A considerable degree of ingenua’y has been exercised 
for discovering the best mode of unwinding the cocoons, 
zud a very ingenious contsivance has been devised for 
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that purpose, which. fhall be described in due time; and 
ip properly performing this operation a great part of the 
profit of the undertaking will depend. In all cases seve 
ral threads, as it is- left by the silk-worm, are put toge- 
ther; but the fewer of these that go to form one thread, 
the more valuable is the silk; so that from the same co« 
coons an attentive matron may produce silk worth three 
guineas the pound weight, while a hasty slatteru coulé 
obtain for that which fhe waded aot more than twelve 
or fifteen fhillings. It is im offering such a premium for 
ingenuity and adrgitnefs that.1 chiefly hope to derive. 
emolument to my fair countrywomen, who are, [ think, 
inferior to none,.in these respects, wherever they find it 
ean prove beneficial to. them or their families. 


4 PREMIUMS AWARDED. 


Tae judges to whose revisal the competition pieces were submitted; 
have given the following decisions 

*¢ Among the pieces submitted to our revisal most of them pofsefs me-_ 
rit; but few,-or perhaps noae, come up to the idea we entertain of that ex- 
<elience which might be expected. Upen a fair investigation we think, how- 
ever, that, notwithstanding of several impreprieties, the piece signed Philo, 
Naturam expellas farce, Sc. deserves the first place. ‘The merit con- 
sists more in the raanner in which it ig-written than the matter it contains, 

s The piece signed Maschezabel comes in the next place, and pofsefszs, 
in a cértain sensc, perhape’ even a higher degree of merit than the for- 
amer. But the writer, who appears to haye had as yet but little practice: 
in the art of writing, bas not been able to bring forward his thoughts in 
‘that neat and forcible manner that would have fhown them tothe great- 
est adyantage. 

« In the allegory,—O Dea certe, dc. the imagery is well supported 
chroughout 5 but the language is a kind of poetic prose, which in our opi- 
sion ought Lose to he encouraged. 

“© The poetical fragment by the same author,—Dea saewa potentilus 
derbis, potsefses considerable merit. 4 

«¢ The same may be said of the fable,— p—Ryodquisgque widet, Sc. It pof- 
sefges a degree of vivacity which is very pleasing, and we fhould be syrry 
to see itcommitted to the flames asthe writer desires it may be. 

+ The verses on. money;—O Ciwes S&¢, though lefe /iwely,:are at least e~" 
qually just with the foru.gr, your readers would be pleased to sce.them in; 
your Bee. . 

«« The same may he said of the verses by Theclgus and- Graham Cam: 
mtigy apd the premten, Ae ote The.other pieces it is unnecefsary to 

ation particularly.” , 

Pbile will obtain the-protpium when he fhall please to call for it. The’ 
wher pieces mentioned abure will be priated, if not forbit in ee course af 
five or six weeks. 
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‘FOREIGN. 


Death of the emperor of Germany. 
Tue death of the emperor of 


“Germany, which happened on 


the: first of March, after .a few. 
hours illnefs only§.is the most’ 


_important incident that has oc- 
seurred since our last. The 


fhortnefs of his illnefs has gi-: 


ven room for various conjec- 


tures. It is generally believed: 


at present that he has been 
poisoned ; but we-have as yet 
had too few particulars to be 


able to speak with any degree 
of certainty on that head. It 


seems to be admitted, that his. 


disorder was a bowel complaint. 
It was confidently afserted at 
first, that his body -had swelled 
so much as actually to burst. 
It has been since surmised, that 
-his disorder proceeded from too 
-free a use of stimulating drugs 
that he had taken; but this 
seems to be mere surmise, ‘nor 


-do any of the symptoms men: 


tioned appear to countenance 
this afsertion. ei 

On the supposition that poi- 

son has been administered, con- 


procurers of it; and 

critical situation of France, withi 
respect to the emigrant princes, 
has induced many to suppose, 
that it must have originated 
from that quarter. Thereseems, 
however, to be little probabili- 
ty that this conjecture is well 
founded; at least, thould it 
afterwards prove to be so, it 
must evidently be of more dif. 
service to the cause of the re- 
volutionists of France than any 
other event could haye been, 
For fhould it be proved, or 
thould even a very strong sus- 
picion of it remain, that they 
had had any hand in this event, 
it would serve to unite all the 
powers of Europe much more 
firmly against them, than any 
other circumstance ever could 
have done. 

However this event may be 
explained, and whatever the re- 
sult i# the end may be, it will 
be apparently in the first in. 
stance, beneficial to the new 
constitution uf France, and hurt 
ful to that of the emigrant 





princes. 
intentions of interfering in their 
quarrel, it must, on the part of 
the empire, be suspended at 
least for a season. But as there 


seemed to be no just grounds | 


to suspect that he intended to 
engage, hastily, at least, in 
this quarrel ; and as his succef- 
sor in the empire, who will 
probably be his son, the arch- 
@uke of Austria, may not be so 
auch disposed to pacific mea- 
~ @unesas his father, there appears 
to:be. rather a greater chance 
now of a rupture between 
France and Austria than for- 
merly. = 

Poland, Rufsia, Sweden. 

The emperor’s death may be 
as critical with respect to Po- 
land as to France. The em- 


prefs of Rufsia was too much 
engaged’ in her war with the 
Turks, to be able to take that 


lead in the Polifh councils, 
fhe had done for some time be- 
fore. .The revolution in the 
constitution of Poland fhe has 
never approved: of. It was 
promoted by Prufsia and the em- 
peror. Jt is suspected that the 
has privately countenanced the 
disaffected noble Poles and the 
other malcontents in their op- 
position to the new constitution, 
and it is not impofsible but the 
has privately influenced the e- 
lector of Saxony to adopt that 
caution in regard to this reso- 
lution, which has so strongly 
marked his conduct hitherto. 
At the very moment the news 
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If Leopold had any | 


of the death of Leopold reach- 
ed Britain, government has 
been officially informed that 
the emprefs of Rufsia is to have 
a fleet in the Baltic this sum- 
mer, to act in conjunction with 
that of Sweden; and private 
report says, that the emprefs 
has paid, per advance, four 
years of the subsidy due to the 
king of Sweden, in order to en- 
able him to-equip his fleet with 
the greater expedition. It is 
not easy to say what can be 
the object of this sudden arma- 
ment, 
France. 
An armament, equally sudden, 
we are told, is ordered to be 
made in France. Their navy 
is to be put on the same footing 
as when they armed two years 
ago in opposition to the arma- 
ment that was then carrying on 
in-Britain. But from the ex- 
treme derangement of the ,fi- 
nances of that country, the little 
subordination that subsists in the 
navy, and the consequent dis- 
gust that all experienced offi= 
cers belonging to it have ex- 
prefsed. to .that service, it will 
probably be a difficult matter 
for that nation at present to fit 
out a fleet that could act with 
effect against any naval power, 
Spain. 
- The internal tranquillity of 
Spain is by no means: fully e- 
stablifhed ; and though great 
precautions are taken to guard 
against any news being eithes 
carried out of this country, er 
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brought into it, there afe suffi- 
Gient evidence that all is not 
there as it ought to be. No 
farther accounts of the popular 
commotions mentioned in our 
last chronicle, have transpired ; 
but it is certain that the count 
de Florida Blanca, who has so 
long .acted as first minister of 
that kingdom, has resigned, and 
it is said that count d’Aranda 
is advanced-to that dignity in 
his stead. It is long since Spain 
has had a minister who bestow- 
ed such unwearied attention to 
promote the welfare of the 
people, and the improvement 
of that country, as the count de 
Florida Blanca. He has exert- 
ed himself to. make roads and 
canals, to promote manufactures 
and agriculture, to encourage 
the study of science, and above 
all to enlarge the human under- 
standing with respect to the 
influence of religious prejudices, 
and to curtail the judicial power 
of the clergy in the court of In- 
quisition. In all these particulars 
he has conducted himself with 
great judgment and moderation, 
considering the circumstances 
in which he was obliged to act; 
but whether with as much cau- 
tion as to screen himself from 
now feeling the weight of the 
machinations of his enemies, 
time only can discover. Du- 
ring the reign of the late king 
of. Spain, who, with all. his 
foibles was a very good man, 
the operations of- the count de 
Florida Blanca, met with his 


tii 
fullest approbation aud support ; 
but circumstances’seem to have 
indicated, that during the pre- 
sént reign, there ‘has not sub- 
sisted the same cordiality be- 
tween the prince and the mini- 
ster as formerly. Many of the 
transactions of the present reign 
discover a wayward precipitan- 
cy of conduct that was not re- 
marked in the former. And 
the dismifsion of this. minister 
from office, we fear, indicates 
nothing favourable to the tran- 
quillity of Europe. 
Miscellaneous. 

The king of ‘Sweden in his 
addrefs to the diet, thus disco- 
vered his hatred at the new 
constitution of _France,- which 
has deprived him of his subsi- 
dy: “It is reserved” said his 
majesty, “ for your courage and 
energy to givesuchjan exampleto 
the world, in the moment when 
a great state, hitherto so pow- 
erful, our ‘most ancient ally, 
presents such a dreadfulinstance 
of all the evils which licen- 
tiousnefs brings, to the disgrace 
and destruction of empires,” 

The queen of Portugal at 
present labours under a mental 
derangement. - Dr Willis has 
been offered L. 20,000, exclu 
sive of the payment of all his 
expences to go to Lifbon. 

In the late insurrection at 
Metz, the Jews: were severely 
handled ; the pretext was the 
astonithing high price of cath. 
La Fayette ordered the troops 
to attend when all the mischief 
was done, 





3. Intelligence was 
a yun Jamaica, that on 
the 17th of December last, 2 
smart fhock of an earthquake 
was felt at Kingston and other 
places. On the 3ast of the 
same month, another very smart 
thock was felt. 

The: Pope. has publifhed a 
bull for the supprefsion of 
twenty festival days in Spain.. 

The debts of the United 
States of America, to the a- 
mount of between fifteen and 
sixteen millions sterling, have, 
by an act of congrefs, been fun- 
ded iu the . three following 
stocks, viz. 

Three > per cent. whereof the 
interest is. naw paid every. quar- 
ter. 

Six per cent, whereof the 
interest is likewise now paid 
every quarter. 
stock, which, after 


the year 1800, will bear an: 


interest of six per cent. payable 
every quarter. 

The interest on the three 
percent. and six percent. st 
is paid with the utmost pune- 
-tuality on the days on which it 
becomes due, viz. 1st of April 
tst of July, rst of Ostaber, — 
ast of January. 

The three per cent. stock 
can only be redeemed at par, 
when congrefs fhall make pro- 
vision by law for it. 

The. six per cent. stock is 
subject to. redemption, by pay- 
ments mot exceeding in one 


year the proportign of 8 per 


‘cent, on account beth of the 


principal and the interest of six 


per cent. 


The deferred. stock is sub- 
ject to redemption, caly in the 
same proportion as. the six per 
cent. stock. 

But it.is exprefsly stipulated 
that the United States are not: 
bound or obliged to redeem. 
in: the above proportion ; but- 
only that they have a right so 
to.do. 

The stock is.in dollars, which. 
are reduced. to money, at the: 
par of exchange of Amefica; 
viz.48. 6d. per dollar. 

Three per cent. L.75. 

Six per cent. L.120. 

Deferred stack, L..7 5. 

The produce of the taxess. 
laid to pravide for the payment 
of the interest on the American. 
funds, has far exceeded the es-. 
timate made of them, yielding 
a surplus of above ane. million 
two hundred thousand dollars, 
which, by an act of congrefs,. 
is laid out in the same manner 
as in this country, in reducing 
the public debt. 

The deficit in the French fi- 
nances for the current year, on 
a suppositien that taxes.. will: 
not be better paid than they 
have been. the twe preceding. 
years, is calculated at twenty- 
five millions sterling ;. a sum 
exceeding, by one-third, the 
whole revenue of Great Britain, 
and: fully equal. te what the 
whole wevenue of France im 
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its most improved state ever 
amounted to. 

The lofses by the insurrec- 
tions at St Domingo, are esti- 
miited at’more than twenty- 
five millions sterling. 

The frost at Rouen has been 
as severe as it was lately in 
England ; and the blofsom of 
the pears, peaches, and apricots, 
is entirely cut off. 

On Feb. 15. The queen of 
Portugal continued without any 
abatement of her disorder, and 
daily prayers were offering up 
for her recevery. 

A general terror prevails at 
Constantinople. A man having 
whilst the Grand Signior was 
at prayers, thrown a ball of 
lead at him, it was conjectured 
that.a conspiracy was on foot ; 
m consequence of which his 
Highnefs xsued orders to ba- 
nith all those who were not 
sufficiently known to the offi- 
cers of police, and hundreds of 
persons are daily transported to 
Asia in the most violent man- 

. mer. 


DoMmESTIc. 

Noruinc has occurred dur- 
ing the present sefsion of parlia- 
‘ment that is of much impor- 
tance, Every question has 
been carried with great ease, in 
the way that administration 
withed it fhould go. Rumour, 
however, says that the ruling 
powers of this country, are at 
last convinced ef what they 


vv 


ought to have known long ago, 
that the war in Indiais destruc- 
tive to the interést of: this 
country, and if persisted im 
might prove fatal. Orders: it 
is said have been forwarded te 
lord Cornwallis to put an end 
to it immediately, without re- 
gard to his allies, if they refuse 
to listen to reasonable pro- 
posals. Some people may con- 
demn this as improper conduct 5 
but impartial persons will: say, 
that he who does not persist in 
an error wher he ofice sees he 
is wrong, is nearest to him who 
never committed an error at all. 
And where is the man that cam 
lay claim to this character? 

In the country at large, no- 
thing seems to engrofs the at- 
tention of the people, so much 
as the abolition of the slave 
trade. ‘There is scarcely @ 
community or a description of 
men who have not met toge- 
ther, and either publithed re- 
solves inimical to the slave 
trade, or petitioned parliament 
fer its abolition. Whether Je- 
gislature will pay attention, to 
these petitions, or disregard 
them, as coming from peuple, 
many of whom are undowbied- 
ly incapable of judging, as to 
the polttwal expediency of the 
measure they condemn, a little 
time will now discover, as the 
cause comes on in the Houseof 
Commons on the 2gth instant. 

Admirers. of the fine arts, 
have sustained a great lofs since 
our last, by the death of Sir 
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Jothua Reynolds, who we sup- 
pose will be allowed to be the 
first portrait painter. that ever 
Britain produced. Under the 
auspices of this single man, 
aided by the countenance of 
his majesty, and the liberal 
patronage of the public, has 
been effected a revolution in 
the fine arts that Europe did 
not seem toexpect. The Ab- 
bé Du Bos, and many other 
critics have admitted with re- 
luctance, that Britain has pro- 
duced some poets who were 
intitled to the name, but ne- 
ver a painter; and they have 
with great ingenuity accounted 
for this circumstance, proving 
clearly that our atmosphere 
was too grofs for giving play to 
those fine traits of genius that 
were necefsary to constitute a 
painter. Sir Jofhua Reynolds, 
for many years past, has been 
admitted tobe the finest por- 
trait painter in Europe; and 
though accidental circumstan- 
ces diverted his attention from 
historical painting, yet the few 
things he has done in that line, 
fhow that it was net for want 
of talents ; and -his discourses 
to the students of the academy, 
that have been publifhed from 
time to time, have perhaps 
done more to afsist students in 
that art than all the writings 
on painting that have been 
publifhed put together; nor 
have these discourses been 
thrown away, for Britain con- 
tains at. present a greater num-, 
ber of eleves, who promise to 


‘excel in this art than any 
| ther country in Europe. 

It happens also to be a pretty 
singular fact, that the two first 
painters in the world at present 
are natives of North Britain, 
Gavin Hamilton in history, 
and Jacob More in landscape 
painting. 

The following are the lead- 
ing features of the treaty sign- 
ed at Berlin on the 26th of Ja- 
nuary, on the part of the king 
of Great Britain, and the king 
of Prufsia concerning the late 
marriage between the duke of 
York and the princefs of Pruf- 
sia. 

The king of Prufsia gives to 
the princes a portion of 100,000 
crowns, 40,000 as being the 
usual portion of the princefses 
of Prufsia and 60,000. as para- 
phernalia. Should the princefs 
die before her hufband, without 
ifsue, both sums are to revert 
to the king of Prufsia. 

The princels of Prufsia re- 
nounces all right of inheritance 
to the crown of Prufsia, in. faé 
vour of the male. succeision. 
The king of Great Britain and 
the duke of York confirm this 
renunciation. 

The duke of York gives to 
the princefs, as a gift.om the 
day after her marriage, the sum 
of 6000 |. the interest of which 
is to make part of the sum fix- 
ed for pia-money. 

The duke of York, besides 
the above sum, promises to al- 
low 40001. . sterling, annually, 
as pin-money, and the king of 
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Great Britain takes upon him- 
self the execution of this en- 
gagement. 

The king of Great Britain 
grants, as a counter-portion to 
that given-by the king of Pruf- 
sia, the like sum of 100,000 
crowns, and engages to secure 
to the duchefs, in case of the 
duke’s death, the annual sum 
L. 8000, together with a resi- 
sidence and suitable establith- 
ment. 

On Sunday Feb. roth, Duc 
de Biron set off for France, hav- 


ing been released from his con- | 


finement on the Friday before. 
Lord Rawden and a French 
gentleman were his bail, to the 
amount of L. 4000. He was in 
great haste to get away, as he 
heard other promifsory notes 
were coming from Paris as de- 
tainers against him. 

On Sunday, Feb. 12. the in- 
habitants of Portland were a- 
larmed by the thaking of the 
“earth; in the course of the 
night the piers and a great 
quantity of the rock gave way, 
including a space of more than 
half a mile square. 

London, Feb. 25. the queen 
has appointed the earl of Mor- 
ton to be chamberlain of her 
majesty’s household, and has al- 
so appointed the earl of Ailes- 
bury to be treasurer of her ma- 
jesty’s household. 

On Thursday evening, Feb. 
23-.died, much lamented by his 
numerous friends, in the 6gth 


year of his age, Sir Jofhua Rey-| on an embafsy to China. 


vii 
royal accademy.* His genius 
was not confined merely to his 
own peculiar art, for his talénts 
were truly various. He has 
left Mifs Palmer (his niece) re- 
siduary legatee. Mr Boswell, 
two hundred pounds, to seven- 
teen noblemen a picture each, 
and Mr Burke, L. 2000. 

On Saturday last, at twe 
o’clock, died, his house in Al- 
bemarle-straet, Robert Adam, 
Esq. Architect, Fellow of the 
Royal and Antiquarian Soci- 
eties of ‘London and Edin- 
burgh. His death was octa- 
sioned by the bursting of a 
blood veisel. 

Feb. 27, the House of Com- 
mons at Dublin was discovered 
to be on fire about half past 
four o’clock, and in lefs than 
an hour the whole dome was 
surreunded by a volume of fire, 
About half past six the dome 
fell in, and communicated the 
flames to every thing near. ‘By 
timely exertions the fite was 
entirely extinguifhed about one 
o’clock. 

Saturday, March 4, Dr Wil- 
lis set out for Lifbon to attend 
the queen. 

On the 19th ult. died at 
Auchinleck, Ayrfhire, Mat- 
thew Tait, aged one hundred 
and twenty-three year. He 
served as a private soldier at 
the taking of Gibraltar by the 
Britifh in the year 1704. 

Lord Macartney, it is now 


| known, will set out fhortly up- 


One 


nolds, the president of the material purpose of his mifsion, 
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ds tobe that of inducing the em-, the first kinds is a human head 


peror to direct the payment of with a crown, round which is 


debts, owing by the merchants 
of China to those of our settle- 


aaents in India, to the amount Francorum. 


‘ generally the inscription, Hen- 


ric. Det Grat. Rex Anglorum et 
The reverse of 


f move than one million ster- | the Scotch coins exhibits also 


ling: 

A monument, it is said, will 
ibe erected to the late Mr A- 
dam the architect, in St Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

_ St>Andrew’s, March 12. 
“There was discovered, the be- 
ginning of February last, in a 
garden on the east side of the 

Wynd, St Andrew’s, a- 
bout three feet below the sur- 
face, an earthen pot, contain- 
dang a number of Englith, Scotch, 
and French coins. By tra- 


ing the names of the princes, 
pe examining the form of the 
|died here on Tuesday the 13th 


Mifferent imprefsions, they ap- 
eer} to be about the size of 
a crown, but thin and 
ight. There are above 200 
silver, mostly about the size 
ef a thilling, many of them co- 
wered with rust, and very muc 
defaced. The silver anes have 
on one side a St George’s 


‘Crofs, in the angles of which is: 


written, on an inner circle, up- 
on some Villa Calisie, apon o- 
thers Crvitas London, on others 
Civitas Eboracz, and on others 
Villa Edinburg. n the outer 
ircle of the three first kinds 
are the words, Posai Deum Ad- 
Jjutorem Meum, On the outer 
@ircle of the Scots kind, Do- 
astinus’ Protector meus et Libe- 
mator meus, On the reverse 


a crowned head circumscribed 
with the words, in some Roder- 
tus, in others Jacobus De: Grat. 
Rex Scotorum., 

The spirit of emigratior 
which lately threatened to de- 
populate the Highlands of Scot- 
land, has now, in some degree, 
subsided. Nothing has contri- 
buted more to this desirable 
purpose than the society insti- 
tuted by the patriotic Mr Dale, 
in Glasgow and the neighbour- 
hood, for the encouragement of 
the opprefsed Highlanders. 

The Hon. Lord Rockville 


March. He was the son of the 
late Earl of Aberdeen by his 
third lady, Ann Gordon, - 
ter of the dukeof Gordon. The 
cause of his Lordthip’s death 


h | was a fall, from the streets be- 


ing slippery, by which his arm 
was broke, and a fever was the 
fatal consequence. 

On Saturday night, March 
toth at eleven o'clock, died at 
his house in South Audley- 
street; London, in his 8oth 
year, the right hon. the earl of 
Bute,viscount and baron Mount- 
stuart, &’¢. His lordthip bore. 
his illnefs with great composure 
and resignation, though his dis- 
order produced at ames very 
excelsive pain. 


* 
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FoREICN. 
Miafsination of the king of 
Sweden. 

London April 2d. 

Yesrexpay evening an ex- 
prefs arrived at the secretary 
of state’s office, from Robert 
‘Liston, esq. our ‘envoy at the 
Swedith court which brought 
the extraordinary intelligence 
that his. majesty the king of 
Sweden, had fallen a victim 
tothe too -succefsful attempt 
of a regicide on the 26th ult. 
‘The circumstances of this un- 
expected event were as fol- 
low : 

His majesty that evening 
gave a grand masquerade, to 
which persons of distinction, 
at the Swedifh court, including 
several foreign diplomatic cha- 
racters, were invited. 

Duritg this entertainment 
and when the féstivity was 
at: ite height, a gentleman 
of ‘cotisiderable rank, an officer 


ia the atmy, Watching a fa- 
vourable opportunity, fired a 


pistol-at the king, loaded 
slugs, the contents of 


lange 


which lodged in his majesty’s 
5 
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groin, and the bottom part of 
his belly. The perpetrator 
of this horrid deed was inime- 
diately secured, but though 
questioned, would afsign no 
reason for his conduct. 

The exprefs was sent off a 
few hours after the event, at 
which time the king was alive, 
but ‘it had been pronounced 
impofsible for him ‘to ‘survive 
any length of time. 

The world on these occa~ 
sions aré busy in forming con- 
jectures. *As the king of 
Sweden so openly opposed the 
revolution in France, some, 
suspect that the patriots in 
F¥ance are at the bottom of this 
bloody attempt but asthe king 
had offended his nobles at the 
beginnitig of his reign, by de- 
priving them of much power 
they ‘then enjoyed, and ‘had 
punifhed several persons of 
high rank for mifbehaviour 
during the late war, it is by 
no means impofsible that these? 
discontents may have paved 
the way to this enterprise; a 
little time will clea? up’ thes?” 
doubts. 
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India. 


At any other time this would 


About 2 week ago a report | probab! ly have been the occa- 
was raised in London which | sion of a war between the two 


gained credit for one day, that | nations. 


Seringpatam had been taken | 
by lord Cornwallis after a 


i 


Fortunately for the 
tranquillity or Europe, France 
is not at present in a condition 


bloody conflict, in which ma-|to go to war with us; and the 
ny persons had been killed on | busineis may probably be ter- 


both sides. It now appears 
that this was one of those da- 
ring fabrications that are daily 
made in the metropolis for the 
purposes of the Exchange Al- 
ley. 

‘By the Thames frigate, 
lately arrived from India, we 
learn that Lord Cornwallis 


was on full march towards Se- 
ringapatam ; that he was col- 
lecting artillery from all quar- 


ters; and that Tippoo was 
strongly encamped on the road 
to that capital, so that an en- 
gegement may be expected 
to take place before he reach 
it. 

We also learn that a small 
fort called Coembatore, which 
was defended by the brave 
Britith officer, Chalmers, was 
earried by a detachment of 
‘Tippoo’s troops ; and it is ad- 
ded, that the barbarians had 
infringed the articles of capitu- 
lation. We may expect that 
something decisive has been 
done in that quarter of the 
world by the next dispatches. 

Capture of a French frigate. 

But the most alarming news 

from India is the following ac- 


minated in a few remonstran- 
ces and apologies ; among na- 
tions, the strongest is always in 
right. The particulars of this 
account are as follow : 

In August commodore Corn- 
wallis, lying in Trincomalee, 
dispatched his majesty’s fhips 
Thames and Vestal to the Ma- 
labar coast, and going fhortly 
after to Madras, sent the Mi- 
nerva also, having received in- 
telligence that some neutral 
fhips, under Imperial and 
French colours, loaded with 
ammunition and ordnance 
stores, from Europe, were to 
arrive there for the use of the 
sultan’s army. 

Orders were given to the 
separate commanders strictly 
to examine all thips they might 
fall in with. He followed 
himself with the Crown and 
Phoenix fhortly after. Hither- 
to no fhips that were descri- 
bed to him had been seen, 

On the 23d of October, at 
six in the evening, the com- 
modore being on a cruise to 
the northward, and the Phee- 
nix and Atalanta in Tillicher- 
ry roads, two French fhips and 


count of the capture of thej}a brig were discovered in the 


French frigate, the Resolue. 


offing. It being the Atalanta’s 
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guard, fhe got under way to 
board them, and was followed 
by the Phoenix; but having 
little. wind, they got into the 
Mallee roads, a French port, 
and close to Tillicherry. 

, Captain Foot of the Atalan- 
ta, sent a boat with an officer 
to them, but they refused to 
be examined, alleging they 
were in their own port. Im- 
mediately onthe boat’s return, 
hearing of their resistance, he 
sent an officer of marines, with 
a party, with orders to force 
the hatchways, and examine 
them; which being effected, 
they were found laden with 
merchandize only. ‘This irre- 
gular proceeding was, however, 


hufhed up by the comodore’s 


interposition in 


behalf with 


arrival, and 
captain Foot’s 
the governor. 
‘Early in November, the 
Resolue French frigate of 32 
guns, arrived in Mallee roads, 
and sailed on the 19th with 
two merchantmen, at two 
A. M. from the same port, 
which, it is conjectured, was a 
scheme to discover whether 
commodore Cornwallis would 
board the merchantmen under 
his protection, an unlucky ex- 
periment in the event; for at 
five A. M. onJseeing them in 
the offing he made signals to | 
the Phoenix and Perseverance to 


XL 


When the. Phoenix came 
within hail, fhe was afked what 
fhe wanted ? Sir Richard Stra- 
chan answered, That he had 
orders to board the merchant- 
men in company with her, and 
would send an officer on board 
of him to explain the reason. 

The first lieutenant, George 
Parker, went on board; the 
French frigate then made a 
signal, which the merchant- 
men answered, and made sail ; 
the Phoenix making sail also 
to intercept them, leaving the 
cutter with Mr Parker some 
distance astern, and firing at 
the fhips on the larboard bow 
and beam, to bring them to, 
The French frigate being on 
the starboard quarter of the 
Phoenix, fired two guns fhot- 
ted to windward, which was 
thought to be at the boats; 
the Phoenix next hoisted out 
her jolly boat and sent the 
the th:rd lieutenant, Mr Butt, 
to board one of them, the Per- 
severance at the same time 
boarding the other. 

At this time the Phenix, 
in backing astern, ta keep one 
of the merchantmen from ma- 
king off, had her ensign staff 
carried away by her jibb boom. 
The French frigate kept firing 
on the boats; and upon the 
Phoenix wearing to keep close 
to her, fhe fired a brozSside 


board them; they got under /into her and commenced the 


way, and chaced to the north- 
ward, as far as Mangalore, be- 
fore they came up with them. 


l action. 


The engagement lasted 25+ 
minutes, and lapse“ by a 
happy wanceuvre of Sir Rich- 





i 
avd Strachan, who, on obser- 
ving the Resolue crofsing her 
hauses, luffed up, went. under 
her stern, and raked her with. 
considerable damage. 

The Resolue had 25 mea 
killed, and 40 wounded, seve- 
ral of whom are since dead, and 
the first captain dangerously 
wounded. 

- The Pheenix had six men 
killed and eleven wounded, a- 
mong whom was lieutenant 
Finley of the marines, since 
dead, and Mr Wilmot,. mid- 
iiipwen, wounded. 

By tlie commodore’s orders 
the French frigate was conduc- 
ted, into. Mallee roads, and left 
there, her-ownofficers and sea- 
men, refusing to do any thing 
with. her, saying the Resolue 
struck, and was.a prize tothe 
Phoenix, and the. commodore 
might dispose of her as he 
tnoughtproper. The commodore 
answered them, that he must 
refer the determination of the 
- affair to this nation, being of 
too much, importance. for. him 
to settle. 

Commodore Cornwallis has 
fhifted his broad pendant into 
the Phoenix. 

Mifscelianeous. 
Tue war between the Moors 
aad Spaniards. is renewed bythe. 
forme: in revenge for the afsis- 
tance afforded by the court of 
Madrid, to Ben Afser the em- 
peror’s rebel brother. 

The government of St Peter- 
fuyroh have tat-le received the 
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agreeable news of the rediscos- 
very of the gold mine, situate 
between the seas of Ladoga. 
and Onega. . 

The-Prince Royalof Den-- 
mark has publifhed an arret by 
which the slave trade is. to 
cease, and to be for ever abo-. 
lithed after the year 1803. 

The new King Francis 1. of 
Hungary and Bohemia has ap- 
pointed count Francis Hollore- 
do to be his. cabinet minister. 

From Constantinople we 
learn, that the insurrection 
still. continues in most of the 
Asiatic provinces, and they 
are equally alarmed with re- 
gard to the. conduct of Mhir 
Timur Khan, who has left Bag- 
dat, and is marching towards 
the Turkith provinces ‘in that 
part of the world, with an.ar- 
my of eighty thousand men. 

A dreadful fire happened at. 
Gottenburgh, om the 2d and 3d: 
of March. It broke out ata 
sugar baker’s and raged with, 
such violence, that every at- 
tempt to extinguifh it proved. 
ineffectual, until it had con- 
sumed one hundred and twenty 
houses.—-The university. has. 
escaped, although the buildings 
immediately surrounding . it 
were destroyed. 

The prince of Brazil; as 
presumptive>heir to the crown. 
of Portugal, on the 1oth ult.. 
ifsued a. degrée, purporting, 
that as his. mother, from her 
unhappy state, was incapable 
of managing the 2Majrs of go. 
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vernment, ‘his royal highnefs 
had resolved to place his sig- 
nature to all the dispatches in 
the name of her majesty, till 
her return of health rendered 
it unnecefsary. 

The news of an insurrec- 
tion lately at Hefse Cafsel is 
confirmed. . The landgrave 
wifhing a régiment to be sent 
to Sedgewater, a small town 
on the Rhine, where he has o- 
ther troops, ordered it to ap- 
pear on the parade. Being 
drawn up, five soldiers came 
out of the rank, and demanded 
to speak with their captain. 


‘They obtained the permifsion, 
and im the name of their com- 
rades demanded to be paid as in 


time of war. The prince of 

Hefse Cafsel was informed of 
this immedintely, and in an- 
swer,ordered the five soldiers to 
be made tan the gauntlet. ‘The 
regiment hearing this brutel 
order, declared they would 
not suffer the execution of it. 
The noise spreading, all the 
garrison of Cafsel ran to the 
parade, and the pecple follow- 
ed in multitudes, chrestening| 
that the prince himself fhould | 
undergo the punifhment, if he! 
if he dared to carry his ‘orders! 
into execution. 

The <landgrave retired to! 
his castle, and preceeded the 
following right to Hanau. 

On Sunday, March 25, be-! 
fore the national afsembly of | 
France, abstracts of a mens 


her .of petitions were read: 2 3} 


Xilk 


mong which was ene from 
madame Grandval, a mother, 
without being a wife, praying 
the afsembly to pafs a law, te 
enable children not born in 
wedlock, to inherit the pro- 
perty of their parents. Her 
petition was warmly applauded, 
and referred to the committee 
of legislation. 
DOMESTIC. 

Tue slave businefs, which. 
hath so strongly attracted the 
attention of the nation for 
some time pasty is not yet. fully 
determined. Mr W iiberforce, 
according to notice given, 
brought that businefs forward 
in acommittee of the whole 
Touse on the 2d inst. when he 
concluded a long and energetic 
speech, in which he stated 


coast. of Abied) “of “the most 
atrocicus nature, by mevring 


that the trade in slaves from 


the coasts of Africa by Bri- 
tith subjects ought to be i imme- 
diately “abolithed. 
Col. "Tarleton, and several 

others; oppesed motion, and 
thers warmly ipported i. 
At length Mr Deike, after 
acknowledging that the natica 
at large spoke a language thet 
could’ not be unde: rstood, d 
ought not to be resisted, w 

a view to: reconcile all sting 
proposed 2 middle cours:, by 
moving, as an amendment, 
that the word gradually be sub- 
stituted instead of immediate ly. 
This motion, after some de- 


an 
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bate, was carried by a conside- 
rable majority, and leave given, 
to bring in a bill to that effect. 
Whether this proposition will 
tend to reconcile the opposing 
parties, cannot be said till par- 


ticulars be more fully explain- | 


ed; but it does not appear 
- probable that things can be so 
modified as to please both par- 
ties; pofsibly it will please nei- | 
ther. Mr Dundas in his speech | 
hinted at the entire abolition of | 


slavery, a particular that gives} 


no favourable idea of the po- 
pularity of the measures pro- 
posed. Mr Pit and Mr Fox, 
both declared themselves to be 
decidedly against the amend- 
ment. 

On the 17th March Mr 
West was elected president of 
the royal academy, in the room 
o the late Sir Joihua Rey- 
nelds. 

A mill has lately been in- 
vented in Yorkthire, by which } 
cordage is manufaélured, fron 
the size of whip coid to the} 
largest cable, (which, tc make 
in the common way, will re- 

ire eighty hands, ) and which, 
by this new machine may be 
completely managed by one 
man. 


bifty thousand pounds were | 


subscribed in the s pace of twen- 
ty minutes, at a meeting of the 
gentlemen and jandholders at 
Harboreugh i 
ately, for the purpose of ef- 


“eh “ele ~ 
fecting a navigable canal irom | 


£1c 
54 SS 


ester. 


that place to 


in Leicesterfuive, | 
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A general court of proprie- 
tors of the Sierra Leone com- 
pany, was held at the London 
tavern on Wednesday last, for 
the annual election of directors 
for the year ensuing. ‘The 

| court was numerously and most 
respectably attended. The di- 
rectors having read the body 
of instructions given by them 
to the superintendant and coun- 
cil at Sierra Leone, and re- 
ported i in detail what had taken 
place since last meeting, and 
particularly their purchase of 
a large fhip for the purpose of 
remaining on the coast asare- . 
ceptacle for such of their of- 
ficers and settlers as might 
not be provided with proper ac- 
commodations during the rainy 
season, the thanks of the 
court: were unanimously voted 
to them, for their unremitting 
exertions in promoting the in- 
terests of the company during 
their past direction ; and the 
| same gentlemen were, with the 
like unanimity, re-elected di- 
rectors for the ensuing year. 
The instructions for the su- 
perintendant and council, com- 
prised the code for the inter- 
nal government of the infant 
lcolony, and were spoken of 
with much prais2, as a compo- 
replete with wise and 
ropic regulations as for 








sition 
philauth 
| their elegance of diction. 
About L. 200,000. have al- 
ready been raised acess the 
capital of this company; and 
the subscriptions are to be con- 
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tinued open till the 3oth of 
April and then closed. 

The price of sugar is failen 
near 20s. percwt. Refined and 
raw sugars are a drug on the 
market. One rider of Bris- 
tol, who on his circuit usually 
received orders for one hundred 
hogtheads, returned last week 
witb orders for seven hogtheads 
only! Not only a more ceco- 
nomical ase of this article in 
most, but its total disuse in 
many families, has been the 
consequence of the late mono- 
poly, and exorbitant price of 
this necefsary luxury ! 

The account of the lofs of 
the boat belonging to the Ot- 


ter sloop of war, on the re- 


cruiting service, off Scarbo- 
rough, is untrue, and origina- 
ted trom her being mifsing seve- 


ral days from the sloop. Sub- 
sequent advices, received at 
the Admiralty from the Lieu- 
tenant on board the boat, give 
intelligence, that having been 
beat about in tempestuous wea- 
ther for three days, the at length 
put into Sunderland without 
the lofs of a single hand.— 
Captain Hope of his majesty’s 
fhip, Race-horse, now in Leith 
roads, before he left Shields 
receiveda letter from the officer 
who commanded the boat, in- 
forming him that he had wea- 


XV 
of them resolutely attempted 
to crofs the water of Leven, in 
Fife, at hal*-flood, but having 
quitted his horse he was 
drowned. 

March 30. This week two 
highway robberies have been 
attempted in this neighbour- 
hood.—On Monday evening, 
about eight o'clock, as a young 
man was coming on horseback, 
from Leetholme to this town, 
a fellow jumped over a hedge 
near Hounrig, and ordered 
him to stop, at the same time 
aimed a blow at him with a 
bludgeon, which fortunately 
mifsed him, but hitting the 
horse made the animal run off 
at full speed. Immediately a 
pistol was fired, and a whistle 
with a call given, which the 
young man supposed had been 
done by an accomplice; but 
clapping spurs to his horse, he 
escaped without seeing more 
of them. On Wednesday 
night, aman coming from Lang- 
ton to this town was attacked 
about the same time of the 
night, and near the same place, 
and a pistol fired at him, but 
he also escaped by the fleet- 
nefs of his horse, without any 
personal injury. 

By the Howe packet, arri- 
ved April ist, we wave recei- 
ved letters from Lifbon, which 


thered the gale, and arrived | give a very particular account 


safe at Sunderland. 

Last week, two gentlemens’ 
servants, returning from hunt- 
ing somewhat intoxicated, one 


of the queen of Portugal’s 
health. We learn of Dr Wil- 
lis’s. arrival there, and of the 
genera) estimation in which 
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he is held by all descriptions 
of persons. The queen is 
much the same as for some 
time past; but Dr Willis has 
pronounced her species of dis- 
order to be such as to give 
him hopes of a recovery. The 
whole management of her per- 
son is confided to his care, and 
he has recommended fhort ex- 
cursions or the river, by way 
of exercise. Her majesty 
goes abroad every day in a 
gondola (a kind of boat,) 
which is inclosed, so as to pre- 
vent the people from seeing 
the queen, 

The emperor’s death was 
formally notified on Wednes- 
day, 27th March, to his ma- 
jesty’ at St James’s, by the 
imperial Envoy, . 

The court mourning for the 
late emperor of Germany will 
go out on Thursday the 12th 
April. 

The emprefs of Germany, 
we are given to understand, 
sick of the world, retires to a 
monastic cell, so soon as_/he has 
witnefsed the coronation of her 
son! The old lady pofsefses 
some of the spirit of our late 
countefs of Coventry. Who 
knows but the brilliant sight 
may _ reconcile her to the 
world again ? 

The death of Sir George 
Pocock in some of the papers 
is contradicted. That vete- 
ran,is in a very bad state of 


health, from which his very 


¢ 


advanced age gives little hopes 
of his recovery. 

Sir George Pocock was for- 
merly in the list of admirals, 
but his name has been with- 
drawn, (for what reason we 
could never learn) many years. 
In the war before last, he -ser- 
ved a considerable time in the 
East Indies, and acquired a 
fortune, with the reputation of 
an active brave officer. Sir 
George is the second of the 
elder brethren of the Trinity 
House, liaving been chosen in 
the year 1766. He has been 
a knight of the Bath since the 
year 1761. 

On the 24th current, a boy 
about. two years of age, 
found floating in one of the ca- 
nals at Luncarty. He had fallen 
unperceived, and when found 
had no signs of life remaining. 
It was supposed he had been 
at least half an hour under wa- 
ter. He was immediately put 
into warm blankets before a 
fire, his body was rubbed with 
spirits, particularly his sides, 
and about the stomach; in 
fifteen minutes some faint con- 
vulsive motion was observed 
in the face, but no other symp- 
tom of life, till half an hour 
after, when he gave a deep 
sigh. The rubbing was conti- 
nued, and burnt feathers appli- 
ed to the nostrils, and in half 
an hour he began to breathe, 
and to the astonifhment of e- 
very person present, he by de- 


‘grees revived, and is now well. 
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upon harmlefs individuals will 
be great and _ irreparable. 
This war seems indeed to 
threaten private individuals 
with distrefses that for more 
than a century past have been 
but little known in Europe. 
May God grant that our fears 
in this respect prove to be ill 
founded ! 

While so many others have 
reason té dread the effects of 
these commotions, the people 
of Britain have reason to 
thank heaven, that, as indivi- 
duals, they cannot be imme- 
diately affected by them; and 
they have reason to hope that 
their rulers will be endowed 
with so much common sense 
as not to involve them in this 
quarrel, as a nation. Attempts 
will no doubt be made to in- 
veigle us ta take a concern in 
this businefs ; for hitherto we 
have been at all times so for- 
ward.and have so freely contri- 
How this war may end, in as{ buted ourmoney in every con- 
far as respects national inte-| tinental quarrel, that the same 
rests, it. is impofsible to fore-| conduct will be hoped for at 
see; but it is too plain that] present: But the nation judged 
the calamities it will bring! so wisely with regard to our ; 
VOL. Vili. ¢ 


Foreian. 
War between France and Ger- 
many. 

For many months past the 
Frexch have fhown a decided 
inclination to carry on a war 
in Germany. The prema- 
ture death of the emperor, 
and of che king of Sweden, 
conjoined with the ferment in 
the. Netherlands, and the de- 
bilitated state of Rufsia, after 
so long a war, seem to have 
been judged by them circum- 
stances too favourable to their 
views to be let pafs withobt 
avail ; they have therefore pre- 
cipitated measures at the pre- 
seat time as much as pofsible, 
and, on the 2ist April, the 
national afsembly came to an 
unanimous resolution to de- 
clare war against the king of 
Hungary. From the same 
considerations they will no 
doubt make what haste they 
can to carry it into effect. 





























Vill 
late proposed interference be- 
tween Rufsia and the Porte, 
that it is to be expected a 
portion of that wisdom will 
be exerted to save us on the 
present occasion. The sums 
that we have madly expended 
in support of the House of 
Austria, within the present 
century, are inconceivably 

reat, and can scarcely be e- 
qualled by any thing but the 
sums we have found necefsary 
to apply in order to humble 
that same power after we had 
exalted it too much. The 
fhare that Britain takes in 
continental affairs, under pre- 
text of preserving the balance 
of power, (a combination of 
magical words that has fas- 
cinated one half the nations of 


Europe for some centuries 
past) may be compared with 
‘tthe concern Penelope teok im 
her famous web; in raising 
up one power we only cut 
out businefs for ourselves to 


ull him down again. Let 
us therefore leave those who 
are disposed to fight at pre- 
sent at full liberty to take 
their full swing, while, like a 
wise people, we attend to our 
own proper businefs alone. 
Should this, hotvever, take 
place, perhaps it might he 
deemed. a greater revolution 
in the'ideas of our cabinet 
counsels than the revolution 
that has taken place in France. 

The French, it is very 
“pea, place great reliance 02 
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the disturbances they hope te 
be able to foment in the Au- 
strian Netherlands ; and as 
Britain guaranteed the treaty 
that secured them to that 
House, it will be contended 
that we fhall be under the ne- 
cefsity of taking a concern in 
this quarrel. lt would seem, 
however, that this argument 
could not be conclusive. This 
war, on the part of Austria, 
seems to havebeen by no means 
unavoidable; the was under no 
obligation to support the emi- 
grant princes ; but if fhe chooses 
voluntarily to involve herself 
in difficulties, is it just that we 
fhould be obliged to partici- 
pate in the calamities that her 
own obstinacy alone has 
brought upon her ? Surely no. 

The benefits of peace are 
to us inestimable. In spite 
of three succefsive armaments 
since the last peace, which 
have accumulated nearly twice 
as much frefh national debt 
as the minister has been able 
to pay off, “our revenue, in 
consequence of the peace, 
has a prospect of soon accu- 
mulating to such a degree, as 
to enable us to do much more 
than we have hitherto done in 
clearing old scores. But if 
we fhall, as formerly, be con- 
tinually anxious to run our 
head into frefh quarrels, adieu 
to all these pleasing prospects ! 
If Britain persists in peace, 
her industry will accumulate 
to an astonilhing degree, and 
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her prosperity be proportion- | 
ally augmented ; 
must engage in foolith wars, 
an effectual check must be gi- 
ven to these beneficent enter- 
prizes. Let the nation, there- 
fore loudly demand peace. If 
they ‘do so, and are steady in 
this demand, the minister wz// 
—nay he musé listen. to their 
voice. 
Sweden. 

Advices were received on 
the 1 sth of last month atthe se- 
cretary of state’s office, from 
Robert Liston, esq. Britifh en- 
voy at the Swedish court, 
stating that the king ef Swe- 
den died on the 29th of March. 

The greatest part of the 
slugs had been extracted, and 
appearances indicating a reco- 
very were visible for about a 
week after he was wounded. 
But part of a rusty nail, and 
some small pieces of iron, had 
penetrated where it was dan- 
gerous and difficult to follow 
them, 

His majesty was apprised |- 
ef the certainty of his death 
several days before it took 
place ; he bore the tidings of 
his doom with great fortitude 
and resignation; he retained all 
his mental faculties till the 
last, and gave orders about 
the arrangement of govern- 
ment and other important af- 
fairs, with great composure 

Thus has fallen in his forty- 
fifth year, by the hands of an 
afsafsin, Gustavus ur. of Hol- 


jstein-Gottorp, king of Swe- 


but if we! | den, who was to roe ve headed 


armies against the new con- 
stitution of France. 

He was a man of great per- 
sonal accomplifhments, and of 
extraordinary talents, either 
for the cabinet or the field: 
He was pofsefsed of much pe- 
netration and duplicity; nor 
was he lefs remarkable for an 
insinuating addrefs. 

The young king, who was 
instantly on his father’s death 
proclaimed Gustavus iv. king 
of Sweden, is only fourteen 
years old, but he has discover-. 
ed great and. promising abili- 
ties. 

As yet no men of high au- 
thority are found to have had. 
any thare in the plot. They 
are chiefly young men, all 
noble indeed, but noblemen 
of desperate fortune. 

The following are the 
names.of some of the comispi-- 
rators : 

Ankerstroem, the actual. mur- 
derer. 

Baron Koldenhorn.. 

Count Horn. 

Count Rebbing, 

Aldermen Bjorkmann and A-- 


legrin. 


Baron Watstrenna. 
Aad major general Bechline;. 


Their examinations have 
commenced before M,. Litlam 
Spar. 

The corpse of baron Bielki, 
one of the conspirators, whe» 


had poisoned himself, was: 


oF 


xXx 


drawn on a sledge through 
Stockholm and hung ona gal- 
lows. 

March 3oth his majesty’s 
will and codicil were opened. 
By the latter he appoints all 
those who were of the former 
regency to act as counsel to 
his brother, the duke of Su- 


*s¢dermania, who is sole regent 


“Spuntil his son (the present king) 
“marries or comes of age ; re- 
commends the duke to get the 
former done as soon as  pof- 
sible ;—but he limits the duke 
not to make any nobles, on 
any accopnt, or create any 
knights of the orders of Swe- 
den, except military, and those 
only for meritorious actions in 
case of a war. 

The new king has received 
homage from the inhabitants 
of this city, and appointed 
baron Armfelt to be gover- 
nor. 

The physicians on opening 
the king’s body found a square 
bullet and two nails sticking 
between the ribs. 

4 Madrid. 

Don Francisco Monino, go- 
vernor of the council ofthe In- 
dies, and brother to count 
Florida Blanca, is disgraced. 
He was ordered on the 21st of 
March to quit Madrid instant- 
ly, and to repair to a small 
town in La Mancha. He is 
deprived of all pensions. 

*, March 28. Her Catholic 
Majesty was this day safely 
delivered of a son,—who has 


7. 
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been baptised by the name of 
Don Phillip. 
Poland. 

The diet was opened on 
the 1sth of March, with ap- 
pearances highly favourable 
to the new constitution. Seve- 
ral deputies, who had for cmerly 
protested against it,erazed their 
protests from the registers ; 
and it was resolved unanimous- 
ly to celebrate the 3d of May 
next, the anniversary of the 
revolution, by a public thanks- 
giving. 

A very salutary regulation 
has just been adopted there, 
not to allow their dead in fu- 
ture to be buried within the 
walls of towns, or in churches, 
where the Smell proceeding 
from the bodies might be ei- 
ther offensive, or injurious 
to health, but to have their 
burial places enclosed at a dis- 
tance from towns in the open 
air. 

Turin. 

Tranquillity had been com- 
pletely restored there on the 
joth March. ‘Twenty-four of 
the rioters had been condemn- 
ed to the gallies, and six o- 
thers were expected to be pu- 
nifhed with death. 

Morocco. 

The emperor of Morocco 
died on the 14th of last month, 
in consequence of the wounds 
received by him in the last 
battle ; and his competitor 
Sidy - Muley - Aichem, over 
whom he was then victorious, 
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was expected to die of a 
wound in the leg, the ampu- 
tat:on of which had been too 
long delayed. Sidy - Muley- 
Silama, another brother, who 
had retired to a sanctuary 
near Tetuan, was looked to 
as the future emperor. 


Domestic. 

Ow the oth April John Kim- 
ber,of the Recovery slave thip, 
(whose conduct in the Afri- 
can slave trade was the sub- 
ject of much animadversion in 
the house of commons,and pret- 
ty general conversation out of 
it, ) was brought before the sit- 
ting magistrate at Bow-street, 
charged with the murder of two 
negro women on their pafsage 
from Africa. After a long ex- 
amination, he was fully com- 
mitted to take his trial at 
the Old Bailey. 

The Providence frigate, with 
the afsistant tender, left the 
Cape of Good Hope the last 
week in December, to proceed 
on his voyage to Otabeite. 
Captain Bligh was then perfect- 
ly recovered; but two of his 
crew, a seaman and marine 
were left ill at this Cape. 

The mutual explanations 
which have pafsed between 
the courts of London and 
Paris, on the subject of the 
engagement between the fri- 
gates in the East Indies, have 
settled the subject amicably 
and henourably. — 


xxi 
The wise and provident di- 
rectors of the Sierra Leona 
company, have engaged Mr 
Aszelius, demonstrator of bo- 
tany at Upsal, to reside at Sier- 
ra Leona for two years, for the 
purpose of collecting new and 
extraordinary plants; whereby 
not only the colony, but this 
country also, may hope to reap 
very considerable improve- 
ments and additions to the 
present stock of useful and 
agreeable knowledge. 

Orders are sent down from 
the Admiralty office to Ply- 
mouth, to prepare a slip for 
laying the keel of a new first 
rate, of a hundred and twelve 
guns, in the royal dock yard 
at that place. 

The three fine libraries of 
the late earl of Bute go into 
different hands. ‘Thatat Lu- 
ton Hoo, one of the most 
magnificent in the kingdom, 
is the present earl’s; those at 
High Cliff, and at the house 
in South Audely-street, are 
left to two younger sons. 

The vefsel carrying the 
mail from Copenhagen to 
Hamburgh, has been sunk by 
the ice in the Great Belt. 

Thirty thousand rix dollars 
partly belonging to the king, 
and partly to the merchants, 
have been lost in her. 

The salmon fifheries on the 
coast of Northumberland and 
Yorkthire, have been greater 
this year than ever -before 
knowa. During the last fort- 
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night, upwards of fifty thousand which left the Malabar coast 


have been taken. the latter end of January, and 

The last .accounts from! brings advice that Chittel- 
New South Wales are said droog was certainly taken 
to be of a dreadful nature.{ from Tippoo, in which vast 
The whole settlement were supplies of grain, and sums of 
put upon fhort allowance, on specie had been found. The 
account of the extreme scar-{captain mentions also, that 
city of provisions, and the) the Mahrattas were very ac- 
crops raising at Port Jackson,'tive in our cause, and had 
were of the most unfavour-| furnilhed our army with plen- 
able kind ; the most promising | ty of horses to remount the 
not likely to yield three buth-| cavalry ; that lord Cornwallis 
els for one sown; and, in ma-| was in his way to, if he had 
ny parts, even the seed was/ not already besieged Seringa- 


















Norfolk island did not pro- 
duce corn enough for its own 
inhabitants. In fthort, the 
prospect of the whole settle- 
ment was deplorable in the 
extreme. 

In consequence of these ac- 
counts, orders are said to have 
been sent to Portsmouth, that 
the fhips destined for that 
place thould be detained. 

A Paris paper dated Sun- 
day, April 8, after stating the 
particulars of the late affair in 
the East Indies, afserts that 
eur minister has sent out or- 
ders to try Sir Richard Stra- 
chan for his conduct ; and a- 
pologise to the French na- 
tion for the outrage offered to 
their flag. 

Governor Brooke, of St 
Helena, in his dispatches to 
the Court of Directors, men- 
tions, that a French fhip cail- 
ed the Bengal, was arrived 





there in her way to France, | 





> that Tippoo was much 
ditheartened; and that very 
great desertion prevailed thro’ 
all his army. 

The clerks in the State Of- 
Sce for foreign affairs, most of 
whom have been many years 
in office upon very smail sa- 
laries, (though chiefiy mar- 
ried men with large families) 
have lately had their salaries 
increased. For this act of 
humanity and benevolence, 
they are greatly beholden to 
the generous exertions of his 
grace the duke of Leeds, their 
late principal. 

Extract of a letter from on 
board the Ariel at Tudcherry, 
Dec. 23. 1791. 

“* We are now keeping a 
fharp look out on this coast, 
and daily expect the French 
commodore here, who has an 
equal force, and probably wiil 
resent the insult to their flag, 
in which case we have every 
reason ta expect an obstinate 
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engagement. We have every 
thing ready for action at a 
moment’s notice, and conse- 
quently exercise our men e- 
‘very day at the great guns. 
However we can do them but 
little mischief, unlefs we meet 
a thip of eur own rate.” 

The keels of three new 
‘thips, designed for the East 
India company’s service in 
the Bengal and China trade, 
thave been lately laid down 
an the river, whose tonnage 
very much exceeds that of a- 
my merchant fhips heretofore 
duilt in this kingdom. 

Among the improvements 
intended in the Covent Gar- 
den new theatre, the one fhil- 
ding gallery is to be omitted. 

The commifsioners for -re- 
ducing the national debt, since 
the new powers given them 
by the late act have been put 
in force, purchase on an ave- 
tage about L. 14,000 stock 
per day, which is just double 
the quantity they used to 
buy in before the additional 
“L. 400,000 surplus of the 
public revenue was appropri- 
ated to that purpose. 

The theritis and the grand 
juries of Lancafhire and Che- 
thire have taken some decided 
steps in opposing the imposi- 
‘tions of several inn-holders who 
have raised the price of post- 
horses to 1s, 3d. per mile. 

The rise was supposed to 
he the more extortionate, as 
it was attempted at a time 


when corn was falling in its 
price. 

By the Alfred Indiaman 
accounts from our infant co- 
lony, in New South Wales, 
have been received. The 
ground, by uncommon labour, 
had in some places been fer- 
tilized. Several bipeds, and 
2 few quadrupeds, had been 
discovered in the interior 
part of the country; but the 
natives continued so thy, that 
governor Phillips was afraid 
to venture far on discoveries. 
A complaint, which ended in 
diarahoea, had, we are sorry 
to learn, been prevalent 
throughout the colony, and 
carried off several persons, 
chiefly convicts. 

The Etonians intend pre- 
senting Dr Davies, their late 
head master, with a superb 
piece of plate, in testimony 
of their grateful venerati- 
on. 

The mackarel fifhery on 
the coast of Cornwall has been 
abundant. Near thirty boats 
loaded with mackarel, sailed 
from Penzance about a fort- 
night ago, for Southampten, 
to be from thence conveyed 
to town. The common price 
eighipence per dozen. 

The pope has just ifsued a 
thundering bull against the. 
French constitutional clergy. 
He allows them 120 days, 
during which if they do rot 
abjure their errors, he thrvat- 
| ens to excommunicate theme 


, 
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April 12. A general court was rev. Dr Edward Dupré, and 













le Couteur, rectors ; and Mefs. 
Pipon and de la Taste, con- 
stables.” 

The Portuguese begin to 
consider Dr Willis a greater 
man than the pope ; and it is 
with the utmost difficulty 
that the priests are able to 
prevent the people from wor- 
thipping him. 

They have hit upon one 
expedient, however, but it ob- 
tains credit very slowly, to 
regain their ascendency. It 
is this—they have declared 
that at the intercefsion of the 
holy mother church, the pope 
inspired Dr Willis, and gave 
him an anointed crofs, which 
as soon as the queen touched 
fhe was cured. 

April 26. A duel was 
fought yesterday se’enight 
near Paris, betwen two mem- 
bers of the National Afsem- 
bly, Mefsrs Gouvien and Cho- 
dieu, in consequence of some 
harfh language which pafsed 
between them on the subject 
of the soldiers of Chateau- 
vieux, in the Afsembly on 
Monday the oth; they were 
accompanied by seconds, and 
fought with pistols. —M. Gou- 
vion had the first fire, which 
proved fatal to his antagonist. 

M. Gouvion has since 
not only resigned his seat in 
the national afsembly, but has 


held at the East India house. 

The chair was taken by Mr 
Baring precisely at twelve, 
and after the clerk had gone 
through the common forms of 
reading the minutes and bye- 
laws, 

The chairman stated the 
conference he had held with 
Mr Pitt respecting the equa- 
lization of duties, and that the 
minister had given a decided 
opinion that nothing at present 
could be done to alleviate the 
rate of duty payable on sugar 
imported from the East In- 
dies. 

Extract of a letter from Fersey, 
April i. 

“« Every body in this place 
waits with the utmost impa- 
tience for the decision of the 
royal commifsioners who were 
sent to Jersey in August last, 
-for the purpose of examining 
whether atrial by jury would 
be practicable in this island ; 
and to make such other laws 
and regulations as might be 
conducive to its welfare and 
prosperity. The states have 
deputed John Dumaresgq, esq. 
advocate of the royal court, 
and representative of the pa- 
rifh_ of St Peter’s, to confer 
with the commifsionérs, and 
to hasten the decision as early 
as polsible ; and have also ap- 
pointed a committee to cor- 


respond and to give directions | also quitted Paris, where the 
to the said John Dumare sq, | magistr: acy have decreed -ho- 
censisting of Mefsrs Lem-/nours and triumphs to the 
priere and le Couteur, jurats; murderers of his brother. 
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ERRATA. 


Page t, line’ 2. for Anguville read Angerviile. 
— ib. line §. for erected, read created. 
— 49. line 4. for nteresting read interesting. 
_— ib. ling 11. for same be read same time be. 
—.82. line ro. from the bottom and several other places, for 
Argill read Argyll. 
101, note line 1. for general read. great. 
106. line 15< for scoundrel read. ycunker. 
123. note line 6. for and tead baxard. 
135. line 22. for virtuous, in read wirtuous. In. 
137. note line 1. for form read forms. 
190 live 18. for Dioscreea read Dioscoria. 
193: note last line for deprecate read depreciate. 
5 5- the Stair in the Sectign turns to the Left instead of the Right, 
which it ought to bawe done. 
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